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ARTICLE I. 


ON INSTANTANEOUS INSANITY, CONSIDERED 


IN A MEDICO-LEGAL POINT OF VIEW.— By 


Dr. P. BorteEavu De CaAsTELNAU. 


[The following is an abridged translation of a paper 
which appeared in the Annales D’ Hygiene et de Medecine 
Legale, for January and April 1851, and we also observe 
that it has been transferred and published in full in the 
Annales Medico-Psychologiques. It treats of a subject 
which, unfortunately, requires to be carefully investigated 
in our own country, as well as abroad, and although it 
can scarcely be regarded as presenting novel views, yet 
it gives a fair and full account of the prevalent opinions, 
at least on the continent of Europe. While it may bea 
very serious question whether these opinions should be 
incorporated into our codes, there still can be no doubt 
but that physicians having charge of the insane, should 
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be prepared to ‘give their views with a perfect knowl- 
edge of the facts and doctrines that have been promul- 
gated.— Ed. ] 


Instantaneous, Transitory, Temporary Insanity is a dis- 
ease which manifests itself suddenly. The subject of it 
is excited to acts which nothing in his previous history 
would lead us to suspect. 

1. In certain instances the violent act is not preceded 
by any reasoning. 2. In other cases there is some rea- 
soning, but it sins against one or more of the rules of 
logic, although others of these may be strictly followed. 
3. Occasionally, we can discover no predisposition to 
insanity, and again this is well marked. 4. It is not al- 
together uncommon that the unfortunate subject has been 
aware of the danger that menaces him—that he has 
struggled against it,—that he has appealed for assistance, 
and has sought to remove from the place or situation 
which has threatened to become the theatre of a deplo- 
rable occurrence. But there are cases also, in which 
the force of impulse has triumphed over conscience. 

The first act of insanity may be a murder, and to this 
the disease may succeed in its intermittent or continued 
type. But when a criminal action, or a murder, is the 
sole indication of insanity, it constitutes the instantaneous, 
temporary or transitory insanity, of authors, (Henke, Marc, 
Cazauvieilh, &c.,) and it is this which we are now about 
to consider. 

We may here observe, that aside of this species, we 
find another which renders the diagnosis difficult. It 
does happen that after the commission of a murder, fear 
or despair may be the cause of supervening insanity in 
the criminal. The physician must carefully study the 
antecedents of the accused, and those of his family, 
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with the circumstances of the act, in order to establish 
the difference between sanity and insanity. 

A celebrated jurisconsult, who will not be taxed with 
too much leniency, recognizes the reality of instanta- 
neous insanity. ‘ There are madmen, (says Bellard,) 
whom nature has condemned to an eternal loss of reason, 
while there are others who lose it instantly, owing to 
severe pain, sudden surprise, or some parallel cause. 
The only difference between them is in its duration, and 
he whose head has been turned for a few hours, or a few 
days, is as completely insane during this ephemeral de- 
lirium, as another in whom it has continued for years. 
When the maniac has caused some grievous misfortune, 
he should be shut up; this is justice and precaution ; to 
send him to the scaffold is cruelty.” 

Amongst authors who have discussed this delicate sub- 
ject is Marc, and in: his work he inquires whether we 
have not met in society, with persons, rational and of an 
established moral character, who, notwithstanding, avow 
that in the course of their lives, they have, at least once, 
been surprised and betrayed into a sudden excess of ex- 
travagance, and, indeed, of atrocity. Indeed, he quotes 
himself as an example, having on one occasion been 
seized with an urgent desire to push into the water, a 
young person seated on the parapet of a bridge. The 
horror of the idea caused him to run away from the spot. 
Talma, the celebrated tragedian, confessed to a similar 
thought. Professor Lichtenberg states in his work, Ob- 
servations sur dui-Meme, that he has often experienced 
pleasure in reflecting on the means by which he might 
destroy the life of this or that person, although he had 
never conceived a plan for executing the crime. 

The man of letters, D , Viewing @ beautiful paint- 
ing by Gerhard, was seized with so irresistible an im- 
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pulse to destroy the canvas with a kick, that he was 
obliged to turn his back on it. 

Dr. Michu relates the history of a female in the coun- 
try, who having given birth to her first child, now ten 
days old, was suddenly agitated with the desire to mur- 
der it. The idea made her shudder; she fled from her 
house, but again returning experienced the same impres- 
sion. She left a second time for a visit to the priest, to 
whom she confided the cause of her agitation. 

Now, in these cases, the will remained healthy, and 
triumphed over the sudden impulse. But when the op- 
posite happens, there is no moral responsibility. This 
last, indeed, requires a free perception, a proper associa- 
tion of ideas, and an ability to examine and compare 
them, and a well-balanced condition of the mental facul- 
ties. Such is the aimof education, and if well-directed, 
it produces moral and intellectual order. 

ln examining authorities on this subject, we shall find 
many who concur in the belief of the existence of in- 
stantaneous insanity. 

The Editor of the Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery cites five cases of this nature. In four, their 
previous conduct had been altogether irreproachable. 
In the fifth, the subject, a female, had killed four per- 
sons, and among them her mother, wounded a fifth, bro- 
ken the furniture, and caused the wine to flow from a 
barrel. On being arrested, in reply to the question, 
‘‘Has any one desired you to kil] your mother?” she 
said, ‘““No; a bad rush of blood (coup de sang), has 
caused me to doit. My poor mother, that I loved so 
much!” And here tears followed. ‘“ But if you loved 
your mother, why did you kill her?” ‘ What do you wish 
me to say?” Extenuating circumstances were on the 
trial admitted, and she was condemned to ten years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. 
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Hufeland’s Journal reports four cases of a similar na- 
ture, related by Dr. Loeventhal. One is as follows: 

A shoemaker, aged 33 years, of the sanguine tempera- 
ment, a quiet disposition, industrious, temperate, and in 
good health, lived happily in his family during four 
years. On the 12th of April, he got out of bed in good 
season, to go as usual to his daily labor. An hour after- 
wards his wife noticed his incoherent discourse and wild 
appearance. Suddenly he threw away what he held in 
his hand, seized his cutting-knife, and rushed on his wife 
to kill her and her infant. She had great difficulty in es- 
caping. Several persons, however, soon rushed in, and 
the physician, on arriving, bled him and prescribed me- 
dicines. By mid-day he became calm, and slept. At 
night he had full use of all his mental faculties, but re- 
collected nothing of what had happened during the day. 
The other cases are analogous. 

The celebrated Heirn, of Berlin, publishes this case. 
A public functionary, generally esteemed, and still living 
(1817) the Counsellor of State L———, at Berlin, has 
enjoyed good health always. One night he awoke sud- 
denly, his breathing was stertorous; his wife wished to 
assist him, but he attacked her with violent fury, and 
made repeated attempts to throw her out of the window. 
After a contest of an hour and a half, he desisted from 
weariness, and the cries of the victim brought aid. An 
emetic put an end to this fit of insanity, and during four- 
teen succeeding years, there had been no return of it. 

Again, a female, subject at every menstrual period, to 
mental disorder, grossly insulted, at one of these, another 
female, and had no subsequent recollection of it: Profes- 
sor Berends, of Frankfort, on the Oder, was consulted 
on the case, and gave it as his opinion, that such a con- 
dition was quite possible. 
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Dr. Boileau De Castelnau, proceeds to give additional 
cases from his and others’ experience, and observes, that 
in some of them, a dominant circumstance, as a cerebral 
affection in infancy, leaves such a diseased condition of 
the encephalon, that the organ is unable to resist an ac- 
cess of violence, and then a slight exciting cause super- 
vening, the individual becomes incapable of preventing 
the criminal act, at the time, and subsequently losing all 
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recollection of it. Sometimes these insane have the good 
fortune immediately to have persons near them who un- 
derstand their peculiar state. In the following instance, 
kleptomania (stealing mania) was on that account, not 
followed by judicial proceedings. 

The case is given by Dr. Thore, of a boy aged seven- 
teen years, who was seized with hallucinations of sight 
and hearing during convalescence from a very severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever. 

He left home secretly, went to a neighbouring fruit 
seller, offered to buy the whole contents of his shop, and 
stole a case of prunes. On another day, he leaped over 
a wall, in order to get the grapes in the garden. Eating 
these, he was attacked with fever and diarrhoea, but still 
continued to steal every thing, on which he could lay his 
hands, saying it was for his brother. The insanity in- 
creased, he was placed in the Bicetre where he died of 
epidemic cholera in 1849. 

Our actual state of knowledge on this subject, warrants 
us, (as Dr. Bouchet and Morel have particularly insisted 
in their writings,) in recognizing diseases produced by a 
sensibility which the judgment cannot direct, and mani- 
fested by disorderly and criminal acts. This form of in- 
sanity, indeed, brings along with it more breaches of so- 
cial order, than that which arises from perversion of the 
intellect. 


} 
6 
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A distinguished psychologist, Dr. Lunier, in agreement 
with many authorities asserts, that through various causes, 
individuals thus situated, are unable to withstand the 
power of some predominant idea, either previously exist- 
ing or suddenly excited. Hence this idea may induce 
suicide, murder or robbery. 

To the numerous instances already on record, may be 
added two which have occurred particularly under the 
observation of the author. 

A female concealed her pregnancy. Her parents urged 
her in vain to confess it, but she obstinately refused to do 
so, although a midwife, on examination had no doubt of 
the fact. She wasdeliveredalone. Withasmall pocket 
knife, she inflicted very many wounds on the body of the 
infant, and completed the whole by cutting off its head. 
The bloody remains were concealed under the bed 
clothes, but her parents discovered her situation and the 
murder. She did not deny it. A neighbor said to her, 
“you have committed a great crime, and justice will 
avenge itself.” ‘I deserve it,” washeranswer. To the 
public prosecutor, she owned her crime and attributed it 
to the abandonment of her lover, adding “do with me as 
you please.” 

Now by distinguished medical jurists in this speciality, 
the great number of wounds inflicted is deemed a charac- 
teristic symptom of insanity. It demonstrates a complete 
want of moral sensibility, and of the proper appreciation 
of actions. So also with the circumstance of the bold 
avowal of the crime. 

But in this case also was urged the excuse of a heredi- 
tary insanity. Affidavits were presented showing that 
the mother of the criminal had been attacked with para- 
lysis during her pregnancy with her first child—that she 
thus lost the use of her right side, and that this inability 
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continued during the remainder of her life, or, for the 
twelve ensuing years. Further, that during the existence 
of this palsy, she had three children; the first died three 
days after birth—the second, the present criminal, had 
been irregular at the beginning of puberty, and required 
medical treatment, while the third, a boy, was during the 
first five years, unable to walk or talk. Besides this, it 
was shown that the maternal grandfather had died in a 
state of complete mental imbecility. In conclusion, this 
official paper stated that the female was of a respectable 
family, and had undoubtedly been seduced under a 
promise of marriage. 

Our author insists much on the condition of the crimi- 
greatly influenced by 


nal, being in a puerperal state 
shame and despair, and quotes from Drs. Reid and Web- 
ster, the comparatively great number of cases of this 
description, among the patients in an asylum. 

The jury found her guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances, (circonstances attenuantes, ) and she was condemn- 
ed to imprisonment for ten years at haid labour. 

Another case was brought before the same court, and 
directly under the observation of the author. 

An inhabitant of the Commune of Gard, returning from 
labour, met his wife and accosted her, ‘‘my merry one, 
(gaillarde) is the soup ready?’ She replied with the 
blow of a knife which killed him, and immediately on 
this, endeavoured to hide the body. There was or had 
been no antecedent circumstance occurring in the family, 
as a motive for this crime. 

She was arrested, and on her way managed to escape 
from the officers of justice, and threw herself into a water 
sluice, from which however she was taken alive. 

On trial, it was proved that she belonged to an insane 


family. Her maternal aunt had for many years laboured 
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under mental alienation. The daughter of this aunt was 
morose and subject to extremes attacks of fury. Again, 
the father of the criminal was proved to have frequent 
fits of rage, so as to induce his neighbours to deem him 
out of his head } the mother was no better; the maternal 
grandmother had drowned herself without any known 
cause, and finally, the criminal herself, since her last 
pregnancy, had been frequently seized with violent at- 
tacks of rage without any apparent reason. She was 
confessedly feeble-minded. In one word, the Inhabitants 
of the Commune had for a long time united in deeming 
this an insane family. 

Dr. Castelnau, observes that this case is settled as to 
its character, by the law laid down by Georget. That 
author, after long research into the nature and history of 
homicidal mania announced the following as a diagnostic 
between crime and the blind and irresistible impulses of 
the will. ‘A horrible act, a murder; an arson, commit- 
ted without cause, without motives of interest, by an individu- 
al whose actions have been previously correct, must be the 
result of insanity.” 

In the present instance, this female had no motive, in- 
terest or even pretext to murder her husband. She be- 
longed to an insane family, and every thing proved that 
she had acted under an impulse of instantaneous mania. 
She was pronounced guilty, but extenuating circumstan- 
ces were admitted, and the punishment was reduced to 
imprisonment with hard labor for ten years. 

It is manifest from these repeated verdicts of juries, 
that whilst they countenance the idea of insamity, they 
are still unwilling to return such unfortunate persons 
upon the community. This brings us to one of the great 
wants of the present day, viz., special asylums for insane 
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persons, authors of qualified offences or crimes, and to which 
our courts of justice may send all of them, at once. 

In Belgium, a law passed June 18, 1850, sanctions 
this plan. In England, a part of Bethlem is set apart 
for the criminal insane. The Commissioners of Lunacy 
in that kingdom solicited in their repurt to Parliament in 
1844, either an increase in this respect, or the erection of 
a building expressly and solely for this purpose. 

But after all it is of most importance, as has been al- 
ready pointed out by many writers on insanity, and by 
myself in a treatise on the Penitentiary System, publish- 
ed in 1845, that Epucarion should be primarily attended 
to. In this resides the prophylaxis of social order. 

If these females had received elementary education, 
in the true sense of the term, neither of them would have 
committed murder. Their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties would have been so much exercised as to enable 
them to overcome the fatal impulse. 

Let us not, however, be understood to assert that a 
uniform system of education can be obtained so as to 
avoid all evil. The mental faculties are extremely di- 
versified, and there should thus be instruction appropri- 
ate to individualities. And even when this has been at- 
tained, we must still be charitable, and judge every one 
according to his particular strength of mind. In one of 
the cases before us, the female with the hereditary ten- 
dency, was cruelly seduced, and the criminal thus acting 
ought, in justice, to have shared her punishment. 

Entertaining then a strong conviction that want of edu- 
cation is a fertile cause of crime, we have, in common 
with several friends, and aided by an intelligent admin- 
istration, obtained the appointment of instructors in the 
central prison of Nismes, and the example has been fol- 
lowed in several others. 
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Prisons such as they are destroy, and do not correct, 
and we are forbidden to take the life of a fellow-creature. 
(The author quotes several texts of scripture in defence 
of this.) There should be a Christian Penitentiary 
System. 

Conclusions. —1. Instantaneous alterations of the 
mental faculties occur, inducing instantaneous insanity: 
2. The first manifestation of this sudden change may be 
what we style acrime. 3. The person committing such 
an act should be placed in an asylum specially set apart 
for such. 4. They should remain there until examined 
by a special jury, and who shall certify to their cure. 
The minimum period of sequestration should be fixed by 
the Court. 

Further as to these culpables; no more death punish- 
ment, but a conversion of the prisons into places of moral 
intellectual, and professional instruction. 

Let us indulge the same commiseration towards aber- 
rations of the mental faculties as we do with other dis- 
eased changes. Let us bestow equal attention on both. 

This doctrine has nothing dangerous in it; the danger 
consists in not acknowledging the facts which constantly 
occur, and thus not providing against or preventing the 
evils which more or less menace all. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE LUNATIC HOSPITAL AT HAVANA.— 
By Purny Bartz, M. D. 


THE time, perhaps, is passed at which foreign Institu- 
tions for the Insane could furnish us much information of 
practical importagce, in regard either to their construc- 
lion, organisation, appointments, or management. The 
travellers of the last twenty years have already spread 
this knowledge, as a feast, before us. Professional men, 
appointed for that special purpose, have been sent abroad 
by the trustees of some of our asylums; others, less for- 
tunate in obtaining a commission, have gone for the same 
object, but each as the delegate of himself alone; and 
yet a third class, those who have travelled for the accu- 
mulation of general medical intelligence, have lent their 
assistance in this specific department. Nor have these 
been the only media through which this instruction has 
been obtained, Some non-professional tourists have im- 
parted something of it, in their letters or their books, and 
the European periodical publicajions devoted to mental 
disorders, haye not been wanting in the successful en- 
deavor to render similar assistance. 

At home, a desire to see the insane comfortably provi- 
ded for, has been very extensively awakened in the 
breasts of the people. Legislators have partaken of this 
emotion, and legislatures have thus been stimulated to 
effective action. Trustees and boards of directors have 
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aught the generous enthusiasm, and have taken a deep- 
er and more active interest in their protegé institutions. 
The medical superintendents of hospitals, imbued with 
the spirit of philanthropy, ambitious of excellence in 
their speciality, and fearful of falling “ behind the age,” 
have been urged into a rivalry—a manly, dignified, gene- 
rous and unembittered rivalry —to bring, each the insti- 
tution under his care, as nearly to perfection as possible. 
And one there is, who, through much sacrifice, has tra- 
versed our country upon her mission of mercy, combat- 
ing ignorance, error, indifference, and prejudices grey 
with the frost of ages. Her pathway is no less appa- 
rently marked than that of spring, as this vivifying sea- 
son passes over the slumbering and frozen earth. May 
the blessings of Heaven, more grateful than the dews of 
Hermon, abundantly descend upon herself, as they have 
descended upon her unceasing labors for the welfare of 
the afflicted of her race. Generations yet unborn may 
well ‘arise to call her blessed.” 

The valuable lessons thus learned by observation in 
European countries and from experience in our native 
land, together with the prolific ingenuity and unremitting 
industry of persons immediately interested in the sub- 
ject upon this side the Atlantic, have combined in so far 
perfecting our establishments for the insane that, as a 
whole, they will not suffer in comparison with the similar 
institutions of any other nation. 

We have not, however, attained perfection. The road 
of improvement is still open. ‘ Onward,” continues to 
be the watchword of those who are engaged in the enter- 
prise. Devoted talents will still contrive new expedients 
for the further melioration of the condition of the inmates 
of our hospitals. An occasional suggestion of utility may 
vet be obtained from foreign lands. It is becoming. at 
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least, to obtain a knowledge as extensive as possible of 
the institutions of all other countries. If it be of no 
practical advantage, it may preserve us from the error of 
unduly magnifying our own labors, inasmuch as it gives 
us the power of accurately appreciating those of other 
people. 

The Island of Cuba, long since very appropriately 
designated by the Spaniards as the * Queen of the An- 
tilles,” lies in perennial beauty, another Eden in fertility, 
within the limits of the torrid zone. It was settled and 
is still inhabited by a race of people less known to us for 
their benevolence and philanthropy than for some other, 
perhaps more prominent, characteristics, ‘The teeming 
abundance of the products of the soil, and a climate 
warm and somewhat enervating, have there, as else- 
where, their usual tendency to induce those habits of 
luxurious indolence which are ever unfavorable to the 
greatest development of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties. Yet the warm heart of the Castilian, which, in 
former days, stimulated the hidaulgo and cavalliero to 
deeds of chivalric renown, has not, in Cuba, left the poor 
devoid of assistance, or the afflicted without relief. A 
charitable institution was founded, many years ago, in 
Havana, and has since been known by its original title— 
La Casa de Beneficencia. The most prominent object of 
the founders of this establishment was the protection and 
education of poor and parentless children; and the Or- 
phan Asylum which still constitutes its most extensive 
department, is little, if any, inferior to the best in other 
countries. The income of the Casa de Beneficencia, which 
is principally derived from the rent of property given or 
bequeathed to it, amounted, in 1842, to over eighty-six 
thousand dollars, and, in 1851, to about seventy-five thou- 
sand. Where is the charitable institution, in the United 
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States, sc richly endowed—so abundantly supplied with 
the means of doing good ? 

In May, 1823, Don Francisco Dionisio Vives, who was 
subsequently honored with the title of Conde de Cuba, re- 
ceived the office of Captain-General of the Island. His 
conduct, while in this arduous and responsible position, 
was characterised by an active spirit of philanthropy.— 
During this period, the two departments for the Insane 
were added to the Casa de Beneficencia. ‘*He never 
failed,”’ says the author of ‘Cuba and the Cubans,’ “ to 
preside at the meetings of the Institution, and to animate, 
by his presence, the drooping zeal of his colleagues in 
the direction.” The female lunatics are keptin a section 
of the buildings of the Orphan Asylum, but the males 
have an entirely distinct establishment. Being in Ha- 
vana, in the month of February last, I visited the latter, 
in company with Dr. Alfredo Sanvalle, the Director of 
one of the other hospitals. It is situated near the sea- 
shore, in the suburbs of the extra-mural portion of the 
city. Though at the season of the utmost rigor of our 
northern winter, the yard in front of the hospital was filled 
with flowers in bloom, and fig trees in bearing, while, at 
a short distance, the cocoa-palm, laden with its milky 
fruit, stood like a giant warrior, its graceful foliage bend- 
ing like plumes before the breeze. 

The author of ‘Notes on Cuba,” the late Dr. Wurde- 
mann, visited this hospital several years ago, and his 
description of it is still so accurate that I shall transcribe 
it, rather than attempt to give one, in my own language, 
equally graphic. 

“ The building is of one story, about twenty-five feet 
high, with a dead wall on the outside, (i. e. next the 
road,) and separated into three different sections, each 
opening into a central square and communicating with 
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each other by large doors, while lofty porticoes form 
around each square cool promenades. The sleeping rooms 
were very airy and clean, and it was apparent, from the 
number of beds in several, that many were not subjected 
to solitary confinement at night. ‘There were, however, 
in smaller rooms, sets of stocks, in which, as a punish- 
ment, four or five of the most furious were confined, some 
by one, others by both legs. They appeared sensible of 
the cause of their punishment, and were quiet. One, 
however, had just torn in pieces a strong shirt which the 
servant brought to the keeper, who expostulated, rather 
than reprimanded him for having destroyed it. There 
was much kindness in his bearing towards the inmates, 
and, from his benevolent countenance, I believe it was 
not put on, for the moment, while under the eye of a 
stranger.” 

“The third ward was appropriated to the colored in- 
sane, and here I found no material difference in the ac- 
commodations for Afric’s sons, from those for the whites. 
The yard was filled with clothes that had been washed 
and were drying in the sun; the keeper informing me 
that the work was done by the inmates, every two days, 
thus affording them an occupation while it tended to pre- 
serve personal cleanliness. Next to this was a kitchen 
guarded by a bolted door.****There was a large pot of 
very white boiled rice, and another full of vegetables 
and meats, the favorite olla podrida of the creole.***** 
Around the paved yard was an open drain, through which 
rushed a rapid stream of water, quickly removing the 
refuse from the whole establishment into the open sea, 
while a bathing establishment, supplied by the same 
stream, offered this most necessary luxury to the in- 
mates.” 
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To this general description by Dr. Wurdemann, I can 
add only a few minor items. The average temperature, 
at Havana, is stated, by writers upon the subject, to be 
seventy degrees, Fahrenheit. Some tables which I have 
seen give sixty degrees as the lowest point to which the 
mercury ever falls. During the past winter, however, 
which, by the way was, at Cuba, as at the north, one of 
almost unparalleled severity, it is asserted that it fell as 
low as fifty. In so genial a climate there is no necessity, 
in the construction of dwellings, of making any provision 
for heating the rooms. Neither does the much discussed, 
difficult, and perchance still imperfectly-solved problem 
of ventilation vex the minds or tax the ingenuity of the 
Cubans. The windows of the hospital, like those of most 
of the private dwellings, are very large, extending from 
the floor nearly or quite to the ceiling. They have nei- 
ther sash nor glass, in this respect, also, corresponding 
with probably ninety-nine hundredths of the other build- 
ings in Havana. They have folding shutters on the in- 
side, and, on the outside are guarded, as in the ordinary 
dwelling-houses, by upright cylindrical bars of iron. As 
the rooms are very high— from fifteen to twenty feet — 
and as there are but few days in the year in which the 
greatest degree of comfort can be secured only by having 
the doors and windows open, it is evident that there is no 
necessity for devising means of artificial ventilation. 

The floors of the hospital are made of a firm, hard, and 
sufficiently smooth cement. The “bathing establish- 
ment” mentioned in the foregoing description, is in the 
yard at the rear of the third court. It is simply a cavity 
of mason-work, sunk into the earth, and, apparently, 
eighteen feet in length, eight in width, and three or four 
in depth. Ht is protected by a trellis bower, over which 
runs a species of vine, covered, even in February, with 
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large, golden-colored flowers. The beds of the patients 
consist of the common folding “ cot” frame, with sacking 
bottom, two sheets, a blanket, and a light coverlet. This 
is the common bed of the creoles, and the traveller will 
often find no other in his room at the hotel or boarding- 
house. The only defect observable in those of the hos- 
pital was, that they were not furnished each with a mos- 
quito-net, an appendage essential to the acquisition of a 
“good night’s rest” in Cuba. Knives and forks are not 
used by the patients at meals; spoons made of horn 
answer as substitutes. 

The patients were nearly all in the courts and porti- 
coes. They were decently dressed, cleanly in appear- 
ance, and very quiet. It would have been a novelty, if, 
in a hospital of this kind, some of them had not asked 
for money with which to buy tobacco. One of them, 
however, too proud to beg, was willing to accomplish the 
same object by selling some fancifully wrought toothpicks 
of his own manufacture. I saw no person with either 
limb confined ; indeed, no means of effecting such re- 
straint. I did not, however, go into all the rooms. <A 
physician visits the hospital daily ; but, as far as I could 
learn, little reliance is placed upon what is strictly term- 
ed, medical treatment. The patients attend no place of 
worship, have few, if any books, and small resources of 
amusement. Many of them work in the establishment, 
and at the Orphan Asylum. There, as here, great confi- 
dence is placed in the restorative influence of manual 
labor. The difficulty is, to find suitable work with which 
to keep them occupied. I was told that the director-in- 
chief of the Casa de Beneficencia is urging upon the 
board the importance of constructing a new establish- 
ment, in the country, where the greatest defect of the 
present position—the want of land—may be remedied. 
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‘The hospital for men can accommodate one hundred 
and fifty patients. In February last, there were one 
hundred and twenty-four, but that was lower than the 
uverage number. During the preceding summer, many 
(nearly forty, if I recollect aright) had died of the cho- 
lera. In 1842, according to Dr. Wurdemann, the num- 
ber of admissions was fifty-four, discharges twenty-eight, 
deaths eleven, remaining at the close of the year one 
hundred and thirty. 

I did not visit the department for insane females, and 
consequently can give no further information in regard to 
it than that which is contained in the following extract 
from the ** Notes on Cuba.” 

“Their dwellings consisted of a number of rooms, in 
front of which a wide piazza extended its inviting shade, 
and a spacious yard offered the means of exercise. 
About sixty-five were here confined, of whom not more 
than a dozen were whites, the rest being of every shade 
from black to brown. Nearly all were walking about 
the yard, or through the dormitories, and talking to the 
idle wind. There could not be a happier set of lunatics. 
All their wants were supplied, and they were subjected 
to no medical treatment when in ordinary health, and 
had no fear of shower-baths, bleeding and cups. 1 could 
not learn the correct number cured by this rude treat- 
ment, but several were thus annually relieved of their 
infirmity, probably chiefly by the absence of the exciting 
cause. . . . « In 1842, nineteen patients entered, 
twelve left, and seven died, leaving sixty-three at the 


end of the year.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


ie Third and Final Report of the Experimental School 
for teaching and training Idiotic Children; also, the 
First Report of the Trustees of the Massachusetts School 
for Idiotic and Fecble-minded Youth. Reprinted, with 
corrections by the writer, from House Document, 


No. 57. Svo. Cambridge: 1852. 


2. Annual Report of the Trustees of the New York Stat 
Asylum for Idiots. ‘Transmitted to the Legislature, 


Feb. 9th 1852. Svo. Albany : 1852. 


Tuer Legislature of Massachusetts, by an act passed 
May 8, 1848, appropriated twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year, for three successive years, for the support of the 
school named above. At the end of that period, by 
taking private pupils and practising strict economy, the 
final settlement showed an unexpended balance of one 
hundred and six dollars. 

It is well remarked by Dr. Howe, the reporter, that— 


«The moral results of this experiment are not so easily measured 
and set forth to the common understanding ; but if there were a mea- 
sure by which to mete the value of improving the bodily health, of re- 
ducing gross animal appetites into human moderation, of breaking up 
vicious and debasing practices, and of exchanging filthy habits for clean- 
ly ones ; if there were a currency to represent the price of intellect 
dawning from a night of darkness, and of moral affections springing up 
from a chaos of selfish desires ; above all, if there were a standard by 


which to show the worth of happiness to parents, teachers, and friends, 
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at beholding the progress of our unfortunate pupils, and the moral ad- 
vantage to the community of a triumph over seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of human improvement, —if these measures and 
standards of vaine existed, so as to set forth the profit in numbers, it 


would far exceed the cost that has been incurred.” 


We subjoin a series of extracts, all of which are of 
interest. 


“The researches of the Commissioners in 1846-47 show the surpri- 
sing and lamentable fact, that there are about twelve hundred idiotic 
persons in the State. This would appear incredible, but for the mea- 
sures taken to verify it by minute and accurate research. In sixty-three 
country towns, containing an aggregate population of one hundred 
eighty-five thousand nine hundred forty-two inhabitants, the names and 
ages of all idiotic persons there found were carefully set down, and the 
number amounted to three hundred and sixty-one. Now the inference 
is inevitable, that, if the other parts of the State contain the same pro- 
portion, the grand total will be fourteen hundred and fifteen! But even 
admitting that other towns do not contain as many in proportion as these 
sixty-three, it is surely safe to say that the number is over twelve hun- 


dred.” 


*¢*{n some large towns such persons (i. e. persons too feeble in intel- 
lect to be able to take care of themselves) are to be counted by tens and 
by scores. Now, if these unfortunate creatures were all to be brought 
together into one assemblage, they would present a spectacle of human 
wretchedness and degradation that might melt the hardest heart, and 
appall the stoutest. Its extent, indeed, might discourage all from at- 
tempting its relief, except those who have unwavering faith in God’s 
beneficence, and who believe that, as every one of these cases arose from 
disobedience to his laws, so by return to obedience their wretchedness 
may be lessened, and their reappearance prevented in some future gen- 


eration.”’ 


‘‘Tt is not meant here, that all the thousand or twelve hundred per- 
sons just mentioned are idiots proper, that is, idiots as defined by exact 


medical writers ;* but they are not lunatics, and are not enumerated 


* Children or youth who have become enfeebled in mind by epilepsy, or by 
water on the brain, would be called epileptic, or hydroe ephalic, and not idiots 
proper; but to all intents and purposes they are idiotic, and they are to be 
treated and trained as idiots. 
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among the insane. Such as are not **born idiots” either inherited trom 
parents, who had themselves in some way violated the natural laws, very 
puny or scrofulous bodies, or they have become enfeebled in mind by 
epilepsy, by chorea, by solitary vice, by abuse of the animal appetites, or 
by other causes, to such a degree that, for all common intents and pur- 
poses, they are to be considered as idiotic ; for they are unable to take 
ordinary care of themselves, und are almost certain to grow worse, un 
less some special means beyond common reach be provided for their 


treatment.”’ 


‘The act of May 8, 1848, provided that at least ten should be taken 
from indigent families, and a fair trial made of their capacity for im- 
provement, at the charge of the State. The responsibility for the 
proper expenditure of the appropriation was assumed by the trustees of 
the Institution for the Blind, who committed to the undersigned the task 
of organizing and superintending the school. It was found necessary, 
however, to take several private pupils, for, without an additional revenue 
from some source, the State’s appropriation would not have sufficed to 
defray the actual expenses of an experimental school. 

* The trial of three years has been satisfactory, and has abundantly 
disproved the common notion, that idiots are incapable of improvement. 
It has done this, though it was not conducted under circumstances favor- 
able to the experiment ; but, on the contrary, in the face of many disad- 
vantages, some of which will not be likely to exist in future. It may be 
well to mention some of these circumstances now, so that the measure 
of success heretofore attained may not be considered the limit of that 
which is attainable. 

“In the first place, the work was a new one, in this country at least. 
Saving the undersigned, no one employed in the school had ever been 
engaged in an attempt to develop the minds of children of imperfect in- 
tellect. Whatever might be the zeal of the teachers whom he em- 
ployed, they had to lose some time, and make some mistakes, in learning 
their own lesson. 

‘In the second place, a school for idiots should not only have (as ours 
had) zealous and devoted teachers, all of whose time and attention 
should be devoted to the immediate care of the pupils, but ukewise the 
constant and close oversight and care of a person well versed in physi- 
ology and the laws of hygiene, as well as the more immediate philosophy 
of mind, in order to direct and vary the kind and amount of bodily and 
mental exercise of the pupils according to varying circumstances. But 
it was not possible to pay a salary toa competent person; and the hum 
ble ability which the undersigned may possess in this way could not be 
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inade so useful to the school as was desirable, on account of the pressure 
of other occupations. 

‘‘In the third place, the pupils upon whom the experiment was tried 
were not so favorable subjects as they should have been. ‘This is not 
mentioned in the way of complaint. The task was to teach idiots, and 
none but idiotic children were desired. Indeed, some, who after a little 
trial, and after being encouraged by gentle, discriminating treatment, 
were found to have too much intellect for the school, were sent away. 
But there are idiots of all degrees, and it is evident that, in order to coun- 
terbalance the disadvantages which have been pointed out, the pupils 
selected ought to have been a little better subjects of instruction than 
the average of idiots of their age. The following statement will show, 
however, that they were not. 

‘* The whole number received was thirty-two, but as only twenty- 
eight were received prior to the last three months of the school’s con- 
tinuance, their condition will alone be described. 

‘The majority of them were too old. The age at which idiotic per- 
sons are put under training isavery important matter. The most favor- 
able period is the earliest age at which the child can dispense with a 
mother’s care. More can be done between five and ten years of age, 
than between ten and twenty. After ten years of age, every day’s de- 
Jay is a day’s loss. The organization becomes less pliant; the senses 
are Jess capable of high development, the faculties less susceptible of 
culture; evil habits become confirmed, and the chances and facilities for 
improvement much diminished. At fourteen or sixteen, though some- 
thing may yet be done, the most of it is in the way of correction ; it is 
a tough stick, and not a tender twig, that is to be straightened. Besides, 
the youth who has been long neglected at home has an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon other pupils when he comes to the school; he teaches bad 
habits by example, and exerts a general untoward influence. 

** Now the average age of our pupils was twelve years, and that of 
twelve of the twenty-eight ranged from thirteen years up to twenty.— 
In respect to the important matter of age, then, our pupils did not pre- 
sent a fair test of the merits of the system of training. 

‘¢ The most favorable subjects for training, as a general thing, are those 
who enjoy goed bodily health, who are free from epileptic and other fits, 
and whose heads are not enlarged. In this respect, certainly, our pupils 
did not present favorable specimens, for of the twenty-eight, four could 
not sit erect, seven had very imperfect use of their limbs, and six at least 
had been subject to fits. Of the whole, not more than half were sound 
in limb and in good bodily health. 


| 
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“In regard to the degree of natural intellect and acquired knowledge, 
very little is to be expected ; but it should always be borne in mind, that 
in these things idiots differ from other persons not in kind, but in degree. 
The degree in which they possess mind and knowledge varies, some 
having so much that they can hardly be distinguished from other men, 
others having so little that they can hardly be distinguished from mon- 
keys. Some of our pupils were from each extreme, but upon an ave- 
rage they certainly were not too favorable specimens of their class. 

“It is difficult to convey to those who do not know the pupils an idea 


of their standing compared with ordinary persons. Many things are to 


be considered, but the best single test is that of the faculty of speech. 
The capacity and the desire to manifest thought by vocal language con- 
stitute the chief distinguishing characteristies of man. These are so 
strong, that there is hardly an impediment in the structure of the vocal 
organs which they will not overcome. If the child has hearing, his 
thoughts will be coined into words, and leave an impress plain enough to 
be understood, even though the tongue should be wanting in whole or in 
part. And even if he lacks hearing, still the force of the innate disposi- 
tion to talk is manifested by his seizing upon the best substitute for aud- 
ible signs of thought, and making visible ones, or gestures addressed to 
the eye. But if the child really hears, and does not talk, it is a sad 
symptom, foreboding much future evil. ‘There is always a possibility, 
indeed, that it arises from functional and temporary disorder of the brain, 
or other parts of the nervous system; but the chances are as a hundred 
to one that the child lacks understanding, that he has no thought or idea 
to express,—nothing to say,—and, having never acquired the habit of 
talking without meaning, remains dumb. ‘Tried by this test, our pupils 
were low enough. Of the whole number, seventeen were dumb,—- 
many of them absolutely so, the others only making two or three sounds, 
resembling words indeed, but which they used only as exclamations or 
interjections. l*‘our used single words correctly; five could construct 
simple sentences with more or less grammatical correctness, and only 
one used language well. He, however, was not retained long. 

‘It is true, that some writers upon idiocy do not consider dumbness 
us one of the characteristics of the class, but they strive to establish a 
difference in ‘ind between idiots and ordinary persons, to a degree 
which seems unphilosophical and undesirable. — It is true, also, that some 
of our pupils are very talkative, showing their scanty stock of thought 
in a few words incessantly repeated; but we must carefully distinguish 
between copiousness of language and garrulity. To talk is the gift of 


the race, to gabble is the gift of certain individuals. Some idiots, who 
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can never be taught to talk intelligibly, gabble over a few words inces- 
santly.”’ 

“Four of the twenty-eight persons sent to the school proved to be 
either occasionally or continually disordered in intellect, to such a degree 


that they could not be retained.” 


**Of the whole number of pupils of whom account is to be made, 
four, the youngest of whom was about six years of age, could not sit 
erect, and had no use of their limbs when they entered the school; 
they could not even put victuals to their mouths. Two of these only 
proved to be proper subjects, and remained. They have both greatly 
improved: they can sit up at a desk or table, and one can use his legs 
and toddle about by holding on to the wall. 

«Seven had very imperfect use of their limbs. They could walk 
about a room feebly, but could aot help themselves. Of these seven, 
four only remained; and of these four, three have greatly improved ; 
the other has not. 

‘‘ Seventeen were filthy in their habits. Of these, thirteen have 
greatly improved. Most of them are now habitually clean, and always 
desirous of being so. ‘lhe other four have as yet made little improve- 
ment. 

“« Twenty-two could not dress themselves. Of the twelve who re- 
mained over a year, eight now dress themselves without assistance. 

“Of the whole twenty-eight, twenty-one could not feed themselves. 
Of these twenty-one, eleven only were retained more than a year, but 
all of these save one have greatly improved in this respect. 

‘With regard to intellectual condition, eighteen were dumb, or used 
only a few detached words in an interjectional sense,—as Mamma! Of 
these, only ten remained. Four now talk, that is, use more or less 
words with meaning ; two begin to do so; and four are still mute. 

‘‘ Four used single words. Three only of these remained, and of the 
three, two now put their words into sentences. The third has im- 
proved. 

‘* Five of the whole could make and use simple sentences. Four 
bave remained, and have greatly improved in the use of speech. 

“Of the whole number, only four knew their letters. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-four, only twelve remained over a year. Of these twelve, 
eight now know their letters and can make out single sentences, and 
some can read simple stories.”’ 

‘Such are some of the results of the Experimental Schoo! for teach- 
ing and training Idiotic Children, as far as they can be set forth in num- 
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bers and words; but, as was observed before, the principal result, being 
of a moral nature, cannot well be so set forth. It is a delicate ordeal 
which public institutions of beneficence pass in rendering a report of 
their works. They may not be able to render a full account of all the 
good they do, even if they would. The balance, however, in which 
some would weigh the worth of their works, is not fit for the purpose. 
One might as well weigh diamonds upon hay-scales. For instance, they 
say the State has granted seventy-five hundred dollars for this Experi- 
mental School, and, by the showing of its friends, there has been but a 
score or so of idiotic children in any way benefited; while with the same 
amount of money we might have sent many gifted young men to college, 
or taught hundreds of children in common schools, and they would have 
been worth more to the State than all the idiots that ever were or ever 
will be in it. 

‘* But not so taught He whose simplest words are wiser than the wis- 
dom of wise men, and who told us, that, if one sheep be lost, we should 
leave the ninety and nine and seek until we find it. And shall we not, 


especially since we need not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness 


of ignorance,—shall we not seek our lost Jambs, and gather them inte 


the fold of humanity, that none may be lost, and that we may give ac- 
count to Him, who surely will demand of us his own, and with usury 


too?” 


While these results were in progress, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts on the 30th of April, 1851, appropria- 
ted five thousand dollars per annum, upon certain condi- 
tions, to the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Youth. ‘The Experimental School was thus 
merged in the present incorporation. Dr. Howe was 
appointed Superintendent pro tempore, under this organi- 
zation, and Mr. Vose, Principal Teacher. The institution 
has also been so extremely fortunate as to obtain the 
temporary services of Dr. Seguin, of Paris, whose wri- 
tings on this subject are so well and so extensively 
known. It is stated in a note that “Dr. Seguin has 
agreed to take charge of the school long enough to or- 
ganise the classes, and introduce his method of training. 


He has now been engaged about two months in training 
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some thirty pupils, and given abundant proof of his 
ability. 

‘“ This gentleman is well-known to all who are famil- 
jar with the hi tory of the instruction of idiotic children in 
Kurope, by his scientific and able work, Del’ Idvotie, &e. 
He was at the head of the first public institution organ- 
ised in France, and afterwards taught a school for idiotic 


and backward children.” 


“The whole number of pupils received fromthe Experimental School 
was fifteen. Of these, ten were Stute beneficiaries und five private 
pupils. 

“The number received since then is twelve, of whom ten are State 


beneficiaries, and two private pupils. ‘There are, however, quite a num- 
ber of applicants, and still more whose friends are inquiring about the 
School, so that without doubt the number of State beneficiaries will 
soon be as great as is required by the act making the appropriation. 


mr 
Che first and most matter 


| r was to obtain a suitable building 
in which to locate the School, as the apartments which it had heretofore 
occupied, in the edifice of the Institution for the Blind, could no longer 


be used for that purpose, even if they had been large enough to accom- 
modate more pupils. 

‘6 Tt was considered to be more desirable, of course, to have a house 
with sufficient land for agricultural purposes, even the first year, and to 
be absolutely necessary to have one as the permanent location of the 


School, but no such premises could then be found. There was, how- 


ever, urgent necessity for immediate removal from the Institution for the 
Blind, and as a large and commodious house in South Boston was offered, 


it was rented as a temporary measure, and the pupils were removed 


early in November.” 

““Experience has shown that little reliance can be placed upon the 
description of children sent by applicants for their admission. In order 
to prevent trouble, and to secure the advantages of the School to those 
who are really capable of improvement, all pupils will hereafter be re- 
ceived upon trial, and the question of ther reception as permanent pupils 
be decided at the end of a month. Children who are epileptic, insane, 
or hopelessly hiydrocephalic or paralytic will not be retained, to the ex- 
clusion of others as to whose capacity for improvement there is little 
doubt. This establishment, being intended for a school, should not be 
converted into an asyluin for incurables.” 
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2. The Trustees of the New York State Asylum for 
Idwots, state that after having spent some time in search- 


ing— 


‘* For such a building as was required and in such a place as should be 
adapted to the peculiar necessities of the institution, the committee re- 
commended and the board adopted the large, spacious, airy, well arranged 
building on the Troy road, about two miles from the capitol, belonging to 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Esq., who with great liberality agreed to lease 
it to the State for two years at a rent, not more probably than one-half 
the actual annual value. The building required very little repair; but 
some alterations were necessary to adapt it to our purpose, and it was 
deemed indispensable to supply it with pure water, in large quantity for 
the laundry, and for bathing. ‘These occasioned some expenses. We 
think, however, that no one can visit the establishment without being 
struck with the fitness of all its arrangements, and the supply of every 
thing required for the health, comfort, and convenience of the inmates, 
and for the course of training to which the system of education subjects 


them. 


‘A part of the committee appointed to select a superintendent teacher, 
repaired to Barre, in Massachusetts, where a private school for the 
training and instruction of idiots had been maintained for more than three 
years, by Dr. Hervey B. Wilbur. Their object was to become ac- 
quainted with a subject so novel to us, in order to qualify them to decide 
on the qualifications necessary for the principal teacher. They found 
the school in such admirable condition, they had such evidence of the 
great capacity of Dr. Wilbur, of his devotedness to a wearisome and 
trying labor, from which most men of education and refinement would 
recoil, and of his great success, that they determined on an effort to in- 
duce him to leave his very profitable school, and take charge of the pro- 
posed asylum for this State. Personal interviews between him and the 
other trustees, induced the latter to concur heartily in the views of their 
committee, After some negotiation, a proposition, intended to be liberal, 
was made to Dr. Wilbur for the services of himself and his family, in- 
cluding his medical care of the pupils, and accepted by him. With his 
advice the building was selected, and by his assistance and direction it 
was put in order, the necessary furniture and school apparatus provided, 
and the asylum opened for the admission of pupils in the month of Oc- 


tober last. 
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“The act establishing the asylum limited the number of State pupils 
to twenty, to be selected from those whose parents or guardians are un- 
able to provide for their support, some of them from each of the judicial 
districts of the State. 

‘Considering the nature of the enterprise as experimental, it was 
deemed by the trustees of importance that the selection of pupils should 
be made with the greatest care, so as to secure those who were proper 
subjects, who were of an age to be moulded and trained, and who should 
exhibit a fair average of the great varieties of idiocy. The board deter- 
mined to select two from each judicial district in which proper subjects 
could be found, and to distribute the remaining four according to the 
number of applications throughout the State at large. A judicial district 
was assigned to each trustee, (excepting the Governor) who dispatched 
circulars to gentlemen in each county of his district, requesting them to 
seek out idiot children under 12 years old, in the condition required by 
the law and possessing the requisites specified in the circulars. These 
were extensively circulated. with others sent out by the Governor gene- 
rally. From the returns made, and from applications made by individu- 
als, selections have been made from time to time, of which a list is ap- 
pended. ‘There are now sixteen State pupils in the institution, two se- 
lected, but who have not arrived, one application that will be granted and 
one vacancy, and seven pupils whose parents or friends pay different 


sums, according to circumstances, for their support.” 


From Dr. Wilbur’s Report we copy the following :— 


**Of the 25 pupils that we have received at our asylum, 12 could not 
speak a single word. Of these 12 who were speechless, 6 had no idea 
of language, could not comprehend a single word or command addressed 
to them. Of those who are not dumb, 3 say but a few words and those 
indistinctly ; and still 2 others who did not speak till nine years of age, 


and now but indistinctly, and with a very limited number of words. 


‘* Seven walked imperfectly, 3 were subject to partial paralysis, 11 had 
been subject to convulsions, 8 were subject to excessive flow of saliva, 7 
were utterly inattentive to the ealls of nature, and several others: re- 
quired constant watching to preserve cleanliness, and 5 were described 
as very irritable. A greater portion were unable to dress or undress 
themselves, and but four of the whole number could feed themselves 
with propriety. None of them could read or write, or count, or distin- 


guish colors by name. 
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“The range of development is from one who is but little below the 
lower grades of ordinary human intelligence, and who could not be taught 
to read, or write, or count, by the ordinary educational efforts for that 


} 


purpose, down to one who cannot walk, nor stand, nor even sit alone; 


who cannot feed herself, has no idea of language, no fear of falling, faint 
lit 


perceptions of the objects of sight, und who would have starved to death 


with food within her reach and before her eyes. 

‘‘Taken as a whole, they are unquestionably below the mass of idiots 
in the State in point of intelligeuce, and for the obvious reason that those 
parents whose children were among the most marked cases of idiocy, 


would be the first to avail themselves of the State charity. 

** One fact with reference to them should be borne in mind, however. 
These are young idiots and, therefore, of the most teachable age, the 
proper school-attending age of ordinary childhood. Assuch, they are free 
from the confirmed habits which constitute, in the main, the disagreeable 
or repugnant features of the common appreciation of idiocy. Their 
whole organization is more flexible, more susceptible of development.— 
The physical defects or infirmities with which the idiocy is connected, or 
upon which it is dependent, are more amenable to proper rules of diet, 
regimen or medicine. And to prevent any misapprehension of my 
meaning in this report, when speaking of idiocy, I will venture to define 
the term even at peril of adding one more to the number of definitions 
that have been successively declared imperfect or erroneous. 

‘* Idiocy is the want of a natural or harmonious dé velopment of the 
mental, active and moral POwers ¢ fahuman be inf’, and usually depend nt 
upon some defect or infirmity of his nervous organization. 

“T use the word 7/iot, too, ina generic sense and with similar latitude, 
sanctioned as such usage is by the derivation of the word, by the custom 
of the most approved writers upon the subject, and still again by the popu- 
lar idea of the word, as evinced by the variety of subjects for whom ap- 
plications for admission have been received at our institution. 

** Now in visiting our asylum and observing the pupils gathered there, 
or in reading the summary statement I have already given of their pres- 
ent peculiarities, you may notice the usual phenomena of idiocy. Here 
you will see manifested in almost every case the evidences of imperfect 
physical organization, though you will not see, except in two or three 
cases, any very noticeable deviations from a regular form of head or face: 
and in these few cases the comparative deviation is no criterion of the 
extent of the idiocy. Here are exhibited a variety of physiological 


symptoms. ‘These constitute the prominent features in the popular ob- 
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servation and idea of idiocy. Absolute muteness or imperfect speech, 
the wandering gaze or fixed and vacant stare, imperfect hearing, defect- 
ive or excessive sensation generally, excessive restlessness or inertia, 
certain mechanical motions always done in any assemblage of idiots.— 
Nor will a variety of disorders of function of the various organs be un- 
noticed. 

‘* Finally, one may witness in all cases a deficiency in the great exci- 
ting and regulating principle of human thought and human action—the 
human will. It is this peculiarity that seems to underlie all the other 
constant symptoms of idiocy. Now it is exhibited in a pupil whose 
mental faculties seem adequate for any ordinary intellectual operations, 
and yet they wander vaguely uncontrolled, without collecting food to 
nourish or invigorate them. Now, still more prominently, in a subject, 
with adequate muscular power, with intelligence sufficient to direct that 
muscular ability, with appetite craving, and yet a want of power of will 
to extend the hand for food. 

“In general terms our pupils may be described as affectionate, mild 
and obedient and easily amused or rendered happy. Still their pleasure 
and happiness is derived, not from the impressions resulting from sensa- 
tion generally, but from the continued repetition of a limited number of 
impressions. And it should be observed as having an important bearing 
upon the duty we owe them of education, that left to themselves, the 
range of these sensations rather diminishes with increasing age and fee- 
ble sources of pleasure as they may now seem, they will yet pall under 
the ceaseless repetition. 

“ Regarding, then, these pupils at our asylum as representatives of 
the whole class of idiots in the State, I will notice, briefly, the immedi- 
ate objects and ends of any rational efforts for their relief and education. 

‘* We do not propose to create or supply faculties absolutely wanting ; 
nor to bring all grades of idiocy to the same standard of development or 
discipline ; nor to make them all capable of sustaining, creditably, all the 
relations of a social and moral life ; but rather to give to dormant facul- 
ties the greatest practicable development, and to apply those awakened 
faculties to a useful purpose under the control of an aroused and disci- 
plined will. At the basis of all our efforts lies the principle that the 


human attributes « 


f intelligence, sensitivity and will are not absolutely 
Wanting in an idiot, but dormant and undeveloped. 

‘* Gross misconceptions I know prevail upon the true nature of idiocy 
that produce a want of faith in the teachableness of idiots. These arise 


partly from the crude and hasty observation of a limited number of cases 
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and are confirmed by the common expressions one mects with so fre- 
quently whenever the subject is written about or spoken of. Even the 
wituessed or well authenticated results of efforts for their education are 
regarded as if they were the performances of trained animals; as if 
because their animal nature is developed, somewhat at the expense of 
the spiritual, they were endowed with instinct, instead of reason, by the 
Creator. But it should be remembered that they have a human origin ; 
that however they may differ in physical, mental or moral organization 
they are yet human beings; that their degradation in the scale of hu- 
manity, however it may modify, constitutes no absolute release or out- 
lawry from the duties or rights which belong to them as human beings, 
and finally, that they have a human soul, a human destiny. It should be re- 
membered (to borrow the forcible language of another applied toavery dif- 
ferent subject,) ‘that the difference between the dying and the undying— 
between the spirit of the brute that goeth downward and the spirit of 
the man that goeth upward, is not a difference infinitesimally or even 
atomically small. It possesses all the breadth of the eternity to come, 
and is an infinitely great difference. It cannot, if I may so express my- 
self, be shaded off by infinitesimals or atoms; for it is a difference which, 
as there can be no class of beings intermediate in their nature between 
the dying and undying, admits not of gradation at all.’ Now while this 
principle of the existence of the germs of all the immaterial faculties, 
powers and capabilities, no matter how defective or feeble the material 
organization, may seein difficult of application in certain cases within the 
range of our conceptions ; yet it should be remembered that this crea- 
ture of abstractions is not the creature of reality. As you descend in 
the scale of human degradation the numbers diminish. The greater the 
exception to the ordinary and natural conditions of humanity, the rarer 
is the case. As a matter of practice we have to deal mainly with those, 
‘where we can, with but a superficial observation detect the rudiments 
and germs of proper physical, mental and moral endowments. Let me 
present briefly to your attention some of the special means for awaken- 
mg the dormant powers and faculties of our own pupils: In the first 
place where the idiocy is dependent upona very marked physical imper- 
fection or infirmity, and these of a curable character under the applica- 
tion of proper remedial means, as in the case of Cretins in the Alpine 
valleys, of course suitable moral training conjoined with proper remedial 
measures will result in the complete removal of the idiocy. A multitude 
of well authenticated cases of complete restoration from the lowest 
grades of idiocy connected with Cretinism, to a well developed and dis- 


ciplined intelligence sufficiently attest this opinion. Such cases of ex- 
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treme physical depravation and at the same time so yielding to proper 
restorative agencies will constitute the exceptions in idiot asylums in this 
country. Still the physical causes and symptoms will always be so prom- 
inent as to direct the first efforts of the teacher towards the physical 
training of the idiot. These physical exercises will have the object of 
establishing the control of the will over muscular system, cultivating the 
imitative faculty and fixing the attention of the pupil. 

“Then we have recourse to what may be more strictly regarded as 
educational means.* These means, compared with the exercises in the 
ordinary educational systems, are as much more varied and comprehen- 
sive as the peculiarities and obstacles in the way of instruction, are 
greater in the one case than in the other. In the case of ordinary 
children, all the natural channels of communication between the mind 
and the external world are open. In addition, the mind sits alive and 
awake to receive and appropriate to itself the facts and phenomena com- 
municated through those senses. Sensation is a law of their being; 
perception is the next natural step from sensation; and memory, com- 
parison and judgment as naturally follow. Educated by these simple 
intellectual operations, their minds turn inwardly, and with the exercise 
of consciousness, become capable of comprehending the Jaws of mind. 
Their wills undergo a simultaneous development, through the recipro- 
cating influences of intelligence and will. In the case of our pupils, as 
we have seen, these natural avenues between the mind and the world of 
relation are more or less obstructed; and not only so, but the mind itself, 
inert and feeble, sleeps while the dull sensations are calling faintly for 
entrance. Their sensations are imperfect; they awaken no perceptions, 
or if any, but indistinct and limited, and consequently faint and feeble 
will be, if any, the mental operations that follow. To obviate these con- 
ditions, we educate the senses till they perform their office with correct- 
ness, precision and celerity ; we increase the faculty of imitation; we 
awaken the perceptions, securing correct notions of surrounding and 
familiar objects ; we excite a healthy curiosity; we cultivate the mem- 


ory and comparison ; we arouse the will by appropriate stimuli, produe- 


*«<To Dr. Edward Seguin, the pupil and friend of Itard and Esquirol, is due 
the credit of first systematising the educational means in the case of idiots.— 
To his very able works upon the subject, I beg leave to make this public ac- 
knowledgement of my continued indebtedness from the very outset of my la- 
bors in the same cause. Well deserved tributes te his great excellence as a 
teacher and philanthropist, may be found in the contributions of Dr. Conolly to 
the British and Foreign Medical Review, and in the very interesting letter of 
Mr. George Sumner, which constitutes the greater portion of the first report of 
the Mass. commission on the subject.” 
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ing activity, spontaneousness and self-reliance; we nourish the feeble 
flame of emotions, desires, affections, and a proper sense of right. 
During all this course, our ceaseless effort will be to reform improper 
habits and teach the proprieties of life. 

** Now it must be obvious to you, gentlemen, that many of the princi- 
ples adopted in any judicious course of instruction for ordinary children 
will be equally applicable to our pupils. 

‘“*T will not occupy any space in enumerating the details of modes and 
appliances adopted at our asylum. You have witnessed some of them 
in your periodical visits to the asylum, and the institution is opened by 
your regulations at stated periods for the inspection of all interested ; 
nor shall [ object to any still more general visiting compatible with the 


enterests of the pupils. 


‘“* Having thus described the immediate objects of our special system 
of education, I am led to the question, which is the practical one, in any 
wise and thoughtful consideration of the subject: What is the ultimate 
object and end of the education of idiots 7? What is to be the effect of 
this education upon their future life, both with respect to themselves 
and to society? Lanswer them in generalterms. Education is a means, 
notan end. That it is a well established principle, that a proper educa- 
tion gives increased capacity for usefulness; increased understanding of 
and subserviency to social and moral obligations, and increased capacity 
for happiness. 

‘But great as are the benefits of education in ordinary cases, its 
achievements are still greater when, instead of increasing the capacities 
of the pupils, it substitutes capacities for incapacities ; when it restores 
a class of human beings, now a burden to community, destitute of intel- 
ligence, degraded and miserable, to their friends and to society, more 
capable of development, under the ordinary circumstances of human 
development; nearer the common standard of humanity, in all respects ; 
more capable of understanding and obeying human laws ; of perceiving 
and yielding to moral obligations; more capable of self-assistance, of 
self-support, of self-respect, and of obtaining the greatest degree of 
comfort and happiness with their small means. And will not this be the 
effect of the system of management and education for idiots, which [ 
have imperfectly described, which confirms their health; which eda- 
cates their various muscles till they are possessed of dexterity; which 
teaches them (fo observe of themselves, the objects, facts and phenomena 
by which they are surrounded ; which teaches them to compare these 


phenomena one with another, and to reason upon these observations and 
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comparisons ; no matter how simple, at the outset, are these exercises 
of observation, of comparison, and of judgment, if they are only sponta- 
neous, if they are only accomplished by the pupils themselves, they will 
necessarily be the stepping-stones to higher mental operations of the 
same character. Will not this be the effect of a system of instruction, 
which stimulates the curiosity of the pupil; which cultivates and disci- 
plines his will, by the natural processes by which the will is developed 
and strengthened, through the instinct of self-preservation, through the 
desire of gratification of the appetites, the senses and an awakened curi- 
osity, through motives of an intellectual character, and finally through the 
influence of moral considerations. 

‘* Now, | will venture to add, in speaking of the ultimate results, that 
the intrinsic usefulness, comfort and happiness of the subject of the spe- 
cial education is as inuch promoted in the case of the idiot as in that of 
the deaf, mute or the blind; that the comfort and happiness of the 
friends is in still greater measure promoted by such education in the case 
of the idiot than in the subject of other kindred charities. 

‘But | may say, more specifically, that the ultimate results of our 
instruction will be of this character. 

‘‘ Tn the first place, there are cases which may be called cases of sim- 
ulative idiocy. ‘Vhese are children whose development has been re- 
tarded from congenital or other causes of a physical nature ; and where 
these causes have been removed by the recuperative effort of nature, 


but the subjects are left bound down by the strong force of improper 


habits, which can be overcome only by the judicious labors of a suitable 
instruction. In these cases the result can be predicted with the utmost 
certainty. It will be the complete preparation for all the ordinary duties 
and enjoyments of humanity. Another class, embracing what may be 
called the higher grades of idiocy, will be fitted at our asylum for enter- 
ing common schools, to continue their education there with the same 
ends and objects as the other pupils; to be qualified like them for civi} 
usefulness and social happiness. 

‘¢ But the lowest class of our pupils will receive here corresponding 
benefits, and comparatively, perhaps, equal improvement, for the lower 
the pupil in point of intelligence, the more practical will be the instruc- 
tion. Even those will be rendered decent in their habits, more obedient, 
furnished with more extended means of happiness, educated in some 
simple occupations and industry, capable of self-support under judicious 
management in their own families, or in well-conducted public industrial 
institutions for adult idiots. 
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‘‘ With this confident assertion of the general ultimate and practical 
good results of a proper educational course for idiots, | am yet ready to 
admit the existence of exceptional cases which may be called incurable; 
I say incurable rather than insusceptible—because this incapacity for 
development resides not in any peculiarity of size or quality or even 
function in the brain—but is always, in my opinion, the result of disease 
involving an actual disorganization of the nervous centres, the brain or 


spinal cord. 

The deeply interesting nature of the contents of the 
Reports which we have now presented, is, certainly, a 
sufficient apology for the length of this article. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE POPULAR FEELING TOWARDS HOSPI- 
TALS FOR THE INSANE. “ On the best methods of 
saving our Hospitals for the Insane from the odium and 
scandal to which such Institutions are liable, and maintain- 
ing their place in the popular estimation ; including the 
consideration of the question, how far is the community to be 
allowed access to such Hospitals.” By I. Ray, M. D., 
Superintendent of Butler Hospital, R. 1—Read before 
a Meeting of the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, held at New-York, 


May 18, 1852. 


Within a few years past, no class of charities has ob- 
tained so strong a hold on the public sympathies as hos- 
pitals for the insane. Most of the States have endowed 
and fostered them with unusual liberality; private bene- 
ficence, living and posthumous, has showered upon them 
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its favors, and the time has come when no community 
among us is supposed to have discharged its obligations 
to this unfortunate class of our fellow-men, that has not 
provided an establishment expressly for their care and 
protection. In the older States they are crowded to 
their utmost capacity of accommodation, and for a con- 
siderable period, every year has witnessed the erection 
of a new, or the enlargement of an old one. It is a cu- 
rious fact, however, that, in connection with this general 
current of public opinion, there is a strong under-current 
of a very different character. None but those who have 
our opportunity of knowing, can have any adequate idea 
of the amount of bad feeling, gross misconception, scan- 
dalous gossip, and even fierce hostility, that quietly per- 
vades the community, with the effect of circumscribing 
more or less their sphere of usefulness. The most of us, 
fortunately, are so much concerned with the increasing 
pressure upon our means of accommodation, and intent, 
perhaps, on schemes of enlargement, as to make too little 
account of this state of feeling and of its legitimate conse- 
quences. I believe, however, it will be worth our while 
to give this subject a thorough consideraton— more 
thorough than I find it within my power to give it at this 
time. My observations must be very brief and general, 
rather calculated to suggest discussion than exhaust it, 
and while freely commenting on existing defects and 
errors, disclaiming all intention of a particular applica- 
tion. 

No hospital for the insane in this country, or any other 
I presume, has been so fortunate as to be universally 
regarded, wherever known, as an honestly and kindly 
administered charity, fulfilling its mission of benevolence 
with as little drawback as possible on the score of human 
infirmity. ‘The separate counts of the indictment against 
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them, so to speak, may be reduced to a few general 
heads. It is supposed that the patients are not treated 
with invariable kindness; that the management is harsh 
and cruel; that obedience is enforced by blows or rough 
handling; that refractory conduct is met by the disci- 
pline of shower-baths, or confinement in dark dungeons ; 
that they are neglected when sick; that they have im- 
proper and insuflicient food; that their friends are not 
allowed to visit them; and finally, that to favor the 
schemes of interested relatives, persons are deprived of 
their liberty under a mere pretence of insanity. Besides 
all this, there exists a general and indefinite prejudice 
that does not pretend to any foundation in fact or reason, 
but none the less bitter on that account. 

Generally, no doubt, these allegations are entirely 
unfounded, and it will not be difficult to explain their 
origin. Some of it springs, in fact, from the ordinary 
principles and feelings of our nature, and some from 
causes of a special and peculiar character. The se- 
clusion to which patients are subjected, by withdraw- 
ing them from constant observation, involves the institu- 
tion in an air of mystery which stimulates the imagina- 
tion and excites the apprehensions of the ignorant and 
credulous. Any appearance of concealment very natu- 
rally gives rise to the suspicion of something wrong, and 
thus the very measures designed to promote the restora- 
tion of the patient, are apt to be regarded as indications 
of a management that will not bear the light. Co-ope- 
rating with this cause of ill-feeling, is the natural dispo- 
sition to attribute to others unworthy motives and a rea- 
diness to abuse whatever power or confidence may be 
placed in them. 

The most prolific source of this distrust of hospitals 
for the insane, is, undoubtedly, the communications of 
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patients themselves, the more effective for falling, as 
they generally do, on willing ears. We instinctively be- 
lieve whatever is seriously related, and this disposition 
is increased by every appearance of sincerity and plausi- 
bility. That the stories of the insane, as well as of 
some who are discharged from hospitals partially re- 
stored, exhibit these qualities in a remarkable degree, is 
well known to us, while it is equally well known that no 
moral traits are so common among the insane as a total 
disregard of veracity, and a feeling of hostility towards 
those who have had any part in controlling their move- 
ments and thwarting their wishes. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they should abuse the institution whose 
benefits they enjoyed, nor is it more strange that such 
abuse should be received as the honest and truthful ex- 
pression of a matter of fact. It is not in human nature 
to listen to a coherent and circumstantial account of ill- 
treatment, without allowing it to make the slightest im- 
pression, even though a very large, personal experience 
with the author of the narrative, may have shown him 
utterly unworthy of credit. Such plain, deliberate, and 
touching statements are supposed, in spite of one’s better 
judgment, to have some shadow of foundation in fact, 
and thus many a friend or relative gives a hesitating as- 
sent toa patient’s abuse of others, who would consider 
himself hardly dealt with, if a tithe of the same person’s 
abuse of him were supposed to be true. The friends of 
patients, too, are apt to be exacting and fault-finding, 
never satisfied that enough is done for the patient, thongh 
infinitely more, perhaps, than they ever did themselves, 
and are restrained by no feeling of delicacy or gratitude 
from free and frequent expressions of their dissatisfaction. 
In point of fact, however, I presume there can be no dif- 


ference of opinion among us on this subject, and that all 
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are ready to admit, that the charges above recited cannot 
be entirely attributed to these sources. No one will be 
bold enough to say that in no hospital in our country has 
there ever been an abuse of trust, or any arrangements 
of construction, direction, or discipline, calculated to de- 
feat the object in view,—the comfort and restoration of 
the patients. Instead of blinking the matter, it is better 
to admit the facts so far as they are true, ascertain their 
causes, and fix the responsibility where it fairly belongs. 
If our attendants abuse their trust, let us acknowledge 
the fact and present it as a reason for employing a better 
and more expensive class of persons, consequently es- 
tablishing a higher rate of payment from the patients. 
If an incompetent or time-serving building committee 
has adopted a plan of construction which leads to casu- 
alties, and, in one way or another, prevents us from attain- 
ing the highest practicable results, I see no reason why 
the fault should nor be laid at the proper door. When 
the trustees or directors, in order to advance some politi- 
eal intrigue, are ready to strike a blow at the usefulness 
of an institution, I am for letting the public know how 
their confidence is abused. Admitting then the general 
fact, that the ill-feeling towards hospitals for the insane, 
so prevalent in the community, is not altogether without 
foundation, I proceed to consider those usages, arrange- 
ments and events which are calculated to produce it. 

It cannot be denied by any candid person, that in 
some of our establishments there are arrangements of one 
kind or another, that furnish legitimate grounds of com- 
plaint and do much to weaken the confidence of the 
public. They indicate a misconception of the true 
character of the insane and of the exact objects to be 
obtained in secluding them from their families and the 
world. The buildings must necessarily present some 
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prison-like features, and the safety of the inmates forbids 
many of those provisions which long habit has associated 
with their notions of domestic comfort. This must be 
regarded as a necessary evil, but any degree of it not 
implicitly required by the circumstances of the case, 1s 
a justifiable ground of complaint. Let me ask if our es- 
tablishments are faultless in this respect; if everything 
has been done to make the patient feel as little as pos- 
sible, the want of domestic comfort, the deprivation of 
liberty, the control of another’s will, and the separation 
from those who did whatever he would permit to gratify 
his wishes, to allay his irritation, and minister to his in- 
firmities. ‘To this question, I apprehend that a hearty, 
unqualified affirmative cannot always be returned, and 
hence a fruitful occasion of distrust and aversion towards 
hospitals for the insane. 

Let us observe for a moment, the change to which the 
patient is at first subjected. Against his own will pro- 
bably, and not without the use of some force, he is taken 
from his own home,—a home to which, notwithstanding 
his seeming disregard of all its claims and proprieties, 
he still retains some strong attachments,—and placed in 
an apartment of unusual size and form. Itis scantily pro- 
vided with furniture, and the walls are as bare and cheer- 
less as unpapered and unpainted surface can make them. 
A range of bed-rooms on each side shut out the light 
and obstruct the view without. No open fire invites him 
to forget his troubles, for a moment, in the range of its 
genial rays, and a crowd of persons, by their strange 
looks and stranger conduct, appear to make a mock of 
his calamity. At night, cries and other unaccountable 
noises disturb his rest, and fill him with suspicion and 
fear. Friends, while visiting him, hear a tale of wrongs 
and indignities, in the investigation of which, unneces- 
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sary annoyance may be brought to light, and the unfa- 
vorable impression strengthened by the screams of some 
excited patient, or the sight of one peculiarly repulsive 
and disagreeable. That such impressions would frequent- 
ly be made, under any system of arrangements, I do not 
doubt, for the insane, as a class, are wonderfully fault- 
finding and difficult to please, in which qualities they 
are frequently excelled by their friends, but I believe 
they would occur less often, if, in some points, our estab- 
lishments were differently ordered. 

In the first place, in the plan and details of construc- 
tion, the single consideration of cheapness has been too 
much allowed to prevail over that of perfect adapted- 
ness to the purpose. The question that over-rides every 
other is, not how the proposed object can be best accom- 
plished, but how much it will cost. When the friends 
of humanity have presented to a State-Legislature a pro- 
ject for establishing a hospital for the insane, the voice 
which rests the claims of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow-men, upon moral obligation, is feeble, compared 
with that which shows how cheap it can be done. The 
estimate of cost is made far lower than it should be, an 
appropriation is voted, and the gentlemen go home ex- 
ceedingly well pleased that so much good may be done 
for so little money. Whether the end would not be bet- 
ter accomplished by a more liberal expenditure, is a 
question never asked. In no single instance, I venture 
to say, has any one been bold enough to say to a State- 
Legislature, —‘ The insane within your borders require 
your aid; you are bound by the great law of humanity 
and by every sense of obligation to give it, as cheaply 
as you can consistently with the perfect accomplishment 
of the object, but cheap or dear, it must be given to the 
utmost extent which the progress of improvement has 
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shown to be possible.” The result has been that most 
of our establishments have wanted architectural arrange- 
ments that would have promoted the comfort of their in- 
mates and left less unfavorable impressions upon their 
minds. On this point it is high time that our views 
should be definite and well-settled, because sooner or 
later the country will look to us for instruction on all 
subjects connected with our vocation. 

The earliest lunatic hospitals among us were con- 
structed very much after the fashion of the old establish- 
ments of England, with this important difference, that 
some of their few redeeming qualities were sacrificed to 
economy, While the loss was counterbalanced by no 
compensating qualities. The architectural construction 
of our hospitals, thus bad in the beginning, has rather 
deteriorated than improved, and it is a mortifying fact 
that while we have been satisfied with going from bad to 
worse, in Great Britain hospitals, better than some which 
have been erected among us since this Association com- 
menced its meetings, have been taken down to make 
room for others comprising more perfect arrangements. 

The first step towards increasing the confidence of the 
public in our hospitals, will be to deprive them, as far as 
possible, of their prison-like or peculiar features, and as- 
similate them to domestic dwellings. Narrow, dark halls, 
low ceilings, and bare walls, should give way to more 
spacious and cheerful apartments. The monotonous 
ranges of windows, row above row, the long, blank wall, 
extending its dreary monotony for many a rod, a style of 
building in short, which is no style at all, but that of pro- 
viding the greatest number of rooms at the smallest ex- 
pense, should be replaced by more pleasing forms of ar- 
chitecture, reminding us less of a jail or a factory, and 
more of a comfortable and graceful private residence. 
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There are many particular arrangements quite com- 
mon among us, that tend more or less directly, to create 
ill-feeling, and consequently must be abandoned, if we 
would diminish this evil. First and foremost among 
these objectionable points are the apartments for the 
most violent and refractory patients. The only object 
which seems to have been sought for, in their construc- 
tion, is strength, without the least attempt to conceal or 
soften down those obnoxious features which are always 
associated with mere strength. The patients who are 
obliged to occupy them, call them cells or dungeons ; 
they regard them as places of punishment or degrada- 
tion; think of them with an emotion of horror, and not 
all the benefits they have derived from the hospital can 
efface the unfavorable impressions which these rooms 
have stamped upon their minds. ‘The friends are apt to 
imbibe the same impressions, and fortunate it may be for 
all parties, if they are not led thereby to a precipitate 
removal of the patient. Now, I do not believe there is 
any necessity for this. Rooms may be made strong 
without being made like a cell or a cage. A little in- 
genuity and a little expense are only required, to render 
them, apparently, like the other rooms in the house, 
The walls may be covered with an indestructible paint 
or cement; the light may be admitted through windows 
out of reach or protected by iron netting; hot air 
may be discharged by registers at the upper part of 
the room; the door may be secured by the ordinary 
lock; and a close-stool may be placed in a corner. 
discharging into a soil-pipe connected with the main 
drain. These rooms may open upon a hall arranged 
in all essential respects like the others, and provided, 
like them, with dining-room, water-closet, bathing-room, 
clothes-closet, &c. Not only is the comfort of the patient 
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thereby greatly enhanced, but the friends who sometimes 
insist on seeing his room, are shocked by none of those 
disagreeable features which now frequently meet their 
view. 

For the same as well as other reasons, these apart- 
ments should form a portion of the main building, or at 
least, not entirely separated from it. I doubt if any ar- 
rangement in our hospitals is so strongly calculated to 
excite dissatisfaction and hard feeling, as separate build- 
ings for this class of patients, and, judging from my own 
experience, with such ample reason. In passing back 
and forth, females are necessarily exposed in a very un- 
seemly manner, sometimes it may be, to visitors on whom 
the sight will make a disagreeable impression. Although 
of all classes of patients, that which needs the closest 
supervision of the officers, it is made the least accessible, 
and consequently the least attended to. If the plea of 
necessity could be urged in favor of this arrangement, or 
if it were chosen as the least of existing evils, it might 
be tolerated, but I have been led to the conclusion, that 
in no single respect, does it possess any advantage over 
the other. The principal, if not the only object supposed 
to be gained by it, that of having the noise beyond the 
hearing of the quiet patients, can as well, if not better be 
obtained in a different way. By a little contrivance, 
these apartments, though constituting a part of the main 
building, may be so insulated from it by means of thick 
partition-walls, entries and closets, that sound cannot be 
easily propagated from one to the other. In the Butler 
Hospital, with an insulation of this kind, but much less 
perfect than it might have been made, I can truly say, 
after an experience of over four years, that the annoy- 
ance resulting from such proximity, is practically so little 
as to be scarcely noticed by officers, attendants or pa- 
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tients. When we consider the greater facility thus afford- 
ed for removing patients, especially in the night, the less 
danger of making those disagreeable impressions which 
such a transference is liable to occasion, and the greater 
ease by which they may be inspected by the officers, the 
question between the two arrangements is settled, I think, 
beyond the reach of dispute. 

Fora similar reason it is desirable that the house should 
be amply provided with parlors well-warmed, lighted and 
furnished, in which patients might forget, for a moment, 
that they were not in a domestic dwelling, and lose some 
of their acerbity of feeling which is cherished, if not pro- 
voked by the peculiar aspect of the rooms and galleries. 
Rooms should also be provided, where patients may 
meet their friends, so arranged that the former may 
not be exposed to the observation of visitors, and the lat- 
ter may not be admitted into the galleries, to mingle with 
other patients and receive from them such impressions as 
their wayward fancies may happen to excite. 

To secure these objects, it is not only necessary that 
hospitals for the insane should be planned by those who 
know by personal experience what architectural arrange- 
ments are required, but such persons should superintend 
their erection, from the digging of the cellar to the last 
finishing touch of the painter. No plans nor specifica- 
tions can be so definite and minute, as to render such a 
supervision unnecessary. Ina great many points, the 
fancy of the builder, or mere accident, becomes the guide, 
and, with the popular notions respecting the strength and 
appropriateness of materials, the result may be one, very 
likely, that jeopardizes the reputation of the institution. 
A door or window-guard, so weak that a vigorous blow 
leaves nothing between the patient and the open air, locks 
that may be opened by the simplest contrivance, dust- 
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flues large enough for the escape of patients, drains im- 
perfectly trapped, pipes placed where they never can be 
subsequently reached,—things like these may lead to ac- 
cidents calculated to impair the confidence of the com- 
munity in the very beginning, and I see no other way of 
preventing them, but an intelligent supervision of every 
step and stage of the construction. ‘The common prac- 
tice of entrusting the erection of hospitals for the insane, 
whether with or without a suitable plan, exclusively to a 
board of commissioners, having no practical acqaintance 
with the subject, cannot be too strongly condemned. To 
suppose that a person, because an eminent lawyer, or a 
successful merchant, or even a professed builder, is best 
fitted to superintend the building of an establishment so 
special as that of a hospital for the insane, is to ignore 
the universal experience of mankind. 

To these architectural defects, there is frequently added 
another evil well calculated to produce a disagreeable re- 
sult. That niggardly economy which, in our State-Legis- 
latures, is swift to cripple any project or enterprize that has 
nothing to recommend it but its benevolent character, and 
grudges the necessary means for executing even the poor- 
est plan in a generous and liberal way, has frequently 
led to the opening of hospitals before their completion, 
and while wanting some important provisions. A whole 
wing perhaps, is left unfinished, and patients and attend- 
ants of both sexes are placed in fearful proximity to one 
another, the lamentable fruits of which constitute a page 
in the history of our insane hospitals, which would deter 
any body less reckless and irresponsible than a State-Le- 
gislature, from marring an important project solely for 
the sake of saving the people’s money. Doors and win- 
dows are left improperly secured, water is inadequately 
supplied, and the danger of fire has been scarcely con- 
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sidered. Solitaries for noisy patients have been left to be 
provided at a more convenient season, and thus the noisy 
and the quiet, the violent and the convalescent, are mixed 
up together so as to disturb the peace of the day and the 
slumbers of the night. For want of proper fences, in- 
truders make their way to the windows, and the grounds 
are leftin the rough, year after year ; atone season covered 
with pools of water and heaps of rubbish, and at another, 
the scene of blasting operations that involve the risk of 
life and limb. Any remonstrance upon the insufficiency 
of such provisions for accomplishing the highest objects 
of a hospital for the insane, is met by the usual reply :-— 
‘“‘We have already spent considerable money, and the 
people are anxious to see some result. We do not ex- 
pect you will accomplish as much as if the establishment 
had that degree of completion we would wish to give it. 
But we are prepared to make due allowances; all we 
ask of you is to do the best you can, and at a future time 
as our means increase, these deficiences shall be sup- 
plied.” All this sounds very fair and very reasonable, 
but if any one is sufficiently verdant to be deceived by 
it, [ can assure him, on the strength of much personal 
experience, in times long since gone by, that he will have 
abundant opportunity of learning bow far this promised 
allowance for his anticipated short-comings will be en- 
dorsed by the public, when the first murmur of complaint 
shall reach its ears. Were this matter rightly under- 
stood, Iam sure that no man with a proper regard for his 
own reputation and peace of mind, would embark in the 
care of one of these unfinished establishments. 

The location of an insane hospital is highly important 
in regard to the points we are now considering, for on 
this it very much depends, how far its reputation will be 
assailed by that kind of scandal and gossip which, in va- 
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rious degrees, is peculiarly incident to this class of insti- 
tutions. If placed in a rural district and surrounded by 
the usual neighborhood, it is exposed to a prying obser- 
vation and meddlesome interference that are only in- 
creased by any effort to restrain them. The neighbors 
assume the right of coming on the grounds at their plea- 
sure, where they mingle with the attendants and patients, 
exerting an influence that may be positively bad, while 
it is altogether beyond the control of the officers. The 
measures of self-protection, to which they resort finally 
arouse a spirit of inveterate hostility that manifests itself 
in scandal and abuse, No person can come within their 
reach, especially if it be for the purpose of making in- 
quiries respecting the institution, whose mind is not poi- 
soned by this people’s unscrupulous lies. If he have a 
friend in it already, favorable prepossessions however 
well-founded, are replaced by the most painful distrust 
that souner or later, perbaps, ends in the removal of the 
patient. From this focus of ill-feeling, malign influences 
are disseminated over the whole community which never 
troubles itself to inquire about their origin, and fortunate 
is the institution that is able to live down unfavorable im- 
pressions thus created and maintained. 

The proximity of a small town produces the same con- 
sequences. In those littke communities where business 
is never so pressing as to debar any man from making 
himself acquainted with every other man’s concerns, 
those of so considerable an establishment as an insane 
hospital, furnish inexhaustible materials for gossip. 
Every incident as it drops fresh from the lips of the vil- 
lage-butcher, or some prying neighbor, or some leaky at- 
tendant who finds a ready market for every thing of the 
kind he can carry, becomes the nine days’ wonder, to be 
revolved in every circle until made to present some dam- 
natory aspect. 
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It has been a common practice to place our insane hos- 
pitals in the neighborhood of the Capitol, and of all the 


evils of a bad location, I do not hesitate to say, this is the 
greatest. The political vortex whichis eternally boiling 
and seething there, does not spare the hospital. Its prox- 
imity to the scenes of political intrigue and aggrandize- 
ment, is enough to suggest the idea of making it an ele- 
ment in every scheme of party-operations, and if the 
purpose require it, detraction varied by every artifice of 
a malignant ingenuity, is unscrupulously used. The hos- 
pital may thereby lose the confidence of the public, but 
some needy camp-follower has got his reward, or some 
other equally commendable political end is obtained. 
This is not the only nor the smallest evil incident to the 
connection in question. The legislature is the foundation 
of power, and its proximity renders it easy of access to 
all however remotely connected with the hospital, who 
have any fancied grievances to be redressed, or are bent 
on revenging some fancied wrong or slight. The tale of 
defamation finds eager listeners in men who, like the an- 
cient father, believe because it is impossible, and who 
have no higher idea of public duty than that of raking 
among the sewers of village-scandal, for materials where- 
with to depreciate the value of an institution and blacken 
the character of its officers. Of course, such wiseacres 
have no difficulty in finding a mare’s nest. Without the 
least idea how such an institution should be administered, 


neither knowing nor caring what may be even the mildest 
consequences of their interference, they undertake to tear 
away the veil that shields it from the public gaze, to lay 
open to the inspection of the curious a class of incidents 
which the dullest sense of propriety would have withheld | 
any one from revealing, and sit in judgment on conduct 


and measures which they are as little able to appreciate, 
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as they are to calculate the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. It is not impossible that some who hear me may 
be unable to conceive of a sufficient warrant for language 
like this, but a single fact may convince them that I am 
not dealing with shadows. Within the last ten years the 
legislature of an eastern State, has investigated its insane 
hospital nearly every winter, on a vague charge of abuse, 
by means of special committees before whom have been 
summoned dome stics, attendants and even patients, to 
testify whatever they might know, or were prompted to 
know, against the management. In several instances 
neither the officers nor directors received notice of the 
inquiry. In two instances the investigation was instiga- 
ted by the representations of a discharged patient whose 
statements betrayed the grossest delusions, and after nu- 
merous meetings of the committee who were engaged in 
listening to such testimony, a vote of censure was de- 
feated by a bare majority of the members. The stream 
of scandal was not confined to the committee-room, but 
found its way to the chambers, and in their printed de- 
bates, was carried to the remotest sections of the State, fill- 
ing the minds of all who had friends in the hospital, with 
mortification and dismay. And yet this establishment 
was under the control of a Board of Directors, honest, 
able and vigilant, who would have quietly investigated 
any alleged abuse, and applied an effectual remedy with- 
out proclaiming the facts to the publicear. Such are the 
evils which result from the proximity of the Capitol, and 
I cannot see that they are accompanied by a single coun- 
terbalancing advantage. ‘Those institutions have flour- 
ished best where the legislature has least interfered, and 
therefore it is better for both that they should be placed 
as far asunder as possible. 

After making every reasonable allowance, however, I 
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presume I only utter the common sentiment among us, 
when I say, that all our hospitals are liable to an indefi- 
nite amount of real abuse on the part of those who, in 
one capacity or another, are employed in the care of the 
patients. Jt is this with which we as Superintendents, 
are chiefly concerned in this inquiry, and if the import- 
ance of the subject implicitly requires plain speaking, J 
trust I shall have the credit of doing it in a spirit of can- 
dor and friendliness ot feeling. Seeking nothing but the 
good of the cause, and disclaiming any intention to offend, 
[ do not see how difference of opinion on this point more 
than on any other, should necessarily give offence. I pre- 
sume no member of this Association will say that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, at no time, in no way, 
has an instance of abuse on the part of attendants, occur- 
red in the institution under his charge—that nothing has 
ever been said or done by them calculated, if made known, 
to impair the confidence of the public. ‘The question, be 
it observed, is not whether such abuses are inconsidera- 
ble in comparison with the positive and unquestionable 
benefits by which they are accompanied, but whether 
they do not actually create disaffection towards these in- 
stitutions, and diminish the amount of good they would 
otherwise accomplish. Unable as we are to ignore the 
fact implied in the question, it becomes our duty to pro- 
vide, as far as we can, the necessary remedy. 

When we consider the moral and intellectual calibre 
of the class of persons whom we employ as attendants, 
in connexion with the traits of character which we require 
in them, it is not suprising that improper practices should 
sometimes occur. They must manifest patience under 
the most trying emergencies, control of temper under the 
strongest provocations, and a steady perseverance in the 
performance of duty, disagreeable and repulsive as it 
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| often times is. ‘They must be kind and considerate, ever 
| ready to sacrifice their own comfort to the welfare of their 
charge, cleanly in all their ways, and unsaving of any 
pains necessary to render their charge so also. In all 
respects, their deportmentand demeanor must be precisely 
such as refined and cultivated persons have indicated as 
most appropriate to the management of the insane. In 
short, they are expected to possess a combination of vir- 
tues which, in the ordinary walks of life, would render 
their possessor one of the shining ornaments of the race. 
Now, although there can be no objection to a high stand- 
ard of excellence, that man can be little better than a 
fool, who supposes it will be often reached by the persons 
whom we employ as attendants. They have been pre- 
pared for this delicate and responsible duty, by no special 
course of self-discipline, and, we know well enough, are 
seldom distinguished by the beauty or abundance of their 
moral endowments. They are in fact, plain every-day 
men and women, with the common infirmities of the race, 
losing their temper under extraordinary irritations, and 
sometimes guilty of downright abuse of their trust. This 
is the truth, and there would be as little wisdom in deny- 
ing it, as in expecting that persons, on becoming attend- 
ants upon the insane, are transformed by some mysterious 
process, from ordinary men and women into angels. In 
this view of the case we might rest with tolerable satis- 
faction, but there is much reason to fear that the future 
will bring an additional difficulty which cannot be con- 


templated with quite so much philosophical composure, 
Although in New-England, we are still able to secure the 
services of a class of native Americans, possessing, for 
the most part, some sterling qualities, it seems as if we 
should be driven ere long, like our brethren south of us, 
to the employment of foreigners. 
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Relinquishing all idea of obtaining perfection out of im- 
perfection, it 1s incumbent on us to circumscribe the 
abuses of attendants within the narrowest limits, and this 
can only be done by a suitable organization of the service. 
W ithout thorough organization, and the strictest discipline 
under it, lam well assured that no amount of vigilance 
will quite secure the object in view. Different men will 


have different ways, of course, of arriving at the same 


result, but there are some ways so grossly defective, that 
I see not how they can be followed under any circum- 
stances whatever. Let us consider for a moment, what 
used to be the practice, and which, for any thing I know, 
may still be found to some extentamong us. An attendant 
is placed in charge of from ten to twenty patients, and, 
with almost unlimited authority for certain purposes, he is 
truly “monarch of all he surveys, and his right there is 
none to dispute.” He controls every movement, and bya 
stricter rule than that by which the school-master governs 
his pupils. He directs their uprising and their down- 
lying, their incoming and their outgoing, their meals, their 
labors and amusements. ‘The refractory are made to 
obey, and the turbulent are stilled in some way or another, 
or turned over to somebody else. His will is law, and 
no appeal lies from his decisions. His orders are gene- 
ral, and he is responsible to none but the chief. If de- 
sirous of farther orders, he leaves his charge to take care 
of themselves, and goes in quest of the fountain of power; 
and thus whether it be to call the doctor, to procure a 
dose of medicine, to hunt up an articie of clothing, to 
make a poultice, or to inquire for his letters, he must 
leave his gallery and go to the centre-house, and if there 
he happens to meeta female-attendant ona similarerrand, 
or encounters any one as little in a hurry as himself, 
where is the harm in saying “how d’ye do,” and ex- 
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changing a little gossip ? No one can charge him with 
neglect of duty. He has reasons for being just where he 
is, and if he says he came to the kitchen for hot water, it 
will not be casy to prove that it was to make an appoint- 
ment with one of the girls. The radical tauit in this way 
of conducting the service, is the idea of the attendants 
being directly controlled by the officers. When we coh 
sider how small a portion of the twenty-four hours, any 
officer, much less the Superintendent, can be in any pattic- 
ular gallery, nothing can be more preposterous than this 
idea. The truth is, and it could not possibly be other- 
wise, that, to a very great extent, the attendant does what 
seemeth good to himself, and if any of it happens to be 
wrong, his chief may find it out if he can, in spite of the 
dust he can easily throw in his eyes. 

This inevitable tendency to abuse can be checked, 
and the wishes of the Superintendent thoroughly and 
systematically enforced, only by means of a party who 
shall spend his time among the patients and attendants» 
both day and night, clothed with authority to which all 
other authority is subordinate. In some institutions he is 
called a supervisor, and the following may be considered 
as his principal duties. He is responsible for the manner 
in which the service is performed, and the attendants are 
directly responsible to him. He arranges and directs 
their duties, meets every exigency as it occurs, knows 
whatever is going on in his department, and infuses or- 
der and harmony in every branch of the service. He is 
the organ of communication between the wing and the 
centre-house. The attendants should never enter the 
centre-house without express permission, and the locks 
should be so arranged that they could not if they would. 
The supervisor administers the medicine, attends parti- 


cularly to the sick, watches the varying humors and 
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phases of the patients, and regulates the special atten- 
tions they may require. He is responsible for the care 
and custody of the clothing and other property of pa- 
tients, and the furniture of the wing, and, the last thing, 
at night, makes a thorough visitation of the galleries, 
locks the outside-doors, and puts the keys in his pocket. 
Thus, by his frequent presence, the delinquencies of at- 
tendants are speedily discovered, the wants of patients 
more readily known and supplied, and the general ef- 
fectiveness of the service most certainly secured. It fol- 
lows of course, that the degree of excellence which this 
system will manifest in practice, must depend very much 
on the personal character of the supervisor. If kind and 
gentlemanly or lady-like in their demeanor, of a careful, vi- 
gilant turn, jealous of their authority and capable of main- 
taining it without giving offence, possessing a habit of or- 
der and a desire to excel, the institution in which they 
serve, has one of the surest elements of success, and their 
services are cheap at almost any price they choose to fix. 

My views of police also require that the persons en- 
gaged in the various branches of domestic service, should 
never enter the wings, except by special permission. 
Whatever reason may exist against the introduction of 
visitors to the galleries, may be urged with tenfold force 
against the admission of the domestics. In short, I do 
not see how the peace and order of an establishment 
can be maintained a single day, if the employeés of 
every description are to be constantly mixed up together, 
to idle away their time, to circulate gossip, and partici- 
pate in one another’s bickerings and dissensions. 

In every institution, | presume, there may be found 
practices which are connected with some peculiar views 
or system of the superintendent, that cannot fairly be 
tested by any conventional notions of propriety. There 
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may be, therefore, some reason for the somewhat preva- 
lent practice of allowing patients, both male and females 
to leave the wing at their pleasure, and have free access 
to the centre-house and grounds, where they roam about at 
will, but to me it seems to be subversive of all discipline, as 
well as of that privacy and seclusion which are supposed 
to be necessary to the restoration of the disordered mind, 
as I am sure they are to the maintenance of that kind of 
propriety which regards every unnecessary exposure of 
the insane as an unnecessary evil. The only benefit I 
have ever heard claimed for the practice, that of making 
patients more contented, because less restricted by locks 
and bolts, I have thought more fanciful than real, and at 
best I doubt if enough is gained by it to compensate for 
the real mischief that must arise from it. I see not how 
we can pretend to rely on moral treatment in the work 
of restoration, while we expose our patients every hour 
to such communications as they may receive from do- 
mestics and visitors. 

There is another point in the administration of our es- 
tablishments, of which I venture to speak, because it is 
intimately connected with the subject in hand. The 
same spirit of economy which has so mischievously pre- 
sided over their construction, has demanded a reduction 
of the price at which their benefits are to be dispensed, 
to a very low figure. The general desire seems to be, 
not to raise the hospital to the highest possible degree of 
excellence, but to reduce the rate of board to the mini- 
mum point, thereby making the merit of its administra- 
tion to consist, less in the success with which its pecu- 
liar ends are promoted, than in the small amount of 
means by which it may be carried on. How the very 
peculiar and expensive attentions required by the insane, 
can be rendered at a price below that of the humblest 
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boarding-houses in the country, has never been very satis- 
factorily explained. However that may be, the very low 
price of board in the most of our hospitals, has become a 
fixed fact, and the common impression now is that people 
may be maintained in a hospital for the insane for little 
or nothing. Persons who have occasion to place a friend 
or dependant in one of them, are surprised and dissatis- 
fied if required to pay anything like an equivalent, while 
their own domestic economy may be indicative of abun- 
dance if not splendor. By all means let the poor be re- 
ceived at the lowest possible point consistent with the 
true objects of a hospital, but I see no reason why the 
affluent, those who are able to pay an equivalent for this 
as well as any other privilege, should be admitted on the 
same terms. It never could have been intended that the 
bounty of the State or of individuals, should be devoted to 
this class of persons. Charity does not consist in giving to 
therich. But apart fromthis consideration, there is reason 
to fear that the charges are sometimes too low to make 
the institution what it should be to any class of persons. 
Such charges may procure the means of subsistence, but 
can they afford all the provisions for maintaining the 
health and comfort of the patients, which science or a 
progressive philanthropy have brought forward? Can 
they give the institution the means of constant improve- 
ment, and enable it to take an honorable stand by the 
side of others? We all know that these questions must 
be answered in the negative. When an institution is 
warmed and ventilated in the most perfect manner; when 
an ample corps of attendants is employed, in one way or 
another, in ministering to the comfort and gratification of 
the inmates ; when naked walls are covered with paint 
and pictures ; wheh parlors and day-rooms, well-lighted, 
warmed and furnished, present to the patient some of the 
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graces and refinements of a domestic residence; when 
the grounds are tastefully planted, and offer every charm 
that springs from lawns, flower-beds and gravel-walks, 
mounds and fountains, in their most pleasing combina- 
tions; then and not till then, should the weekly rate be 
reduced to a sum just sufficient for the means of animal 
subsistence. 

The only plea offered for these low rates, is that the 
pecuniary condition of the community, does not admit of 
higher, and that the establishment must be maintained at 
these rates, or not at all. The plea would be a strong 
one, certainly, were it not founded ona fallacy too much 
resorted to whenever the claims of humanity become im- 
portunate. There is in fact, no such public poverty as 
the plea would imply. On the contrary, such is our pros- 
perity, that in every community within our borders, the 
taxes might be doubled and even quadrupled, and then 
be light when compared with the burdens of other nations. 
Let the object be one which the people have strongly at 
heart, any amount of taxation necessary to attain it, would 
be cheerfully submitted to. This perhaps would prove 
nothing, were the object manifestly and confessedly of a 
worthier character than that whose claims we are advo- 
cating. But how seldom has this been the case! It is 
a true and mournful fact, that any scheme of military 
achievement or territorial aggrandizement in which the 
popular feeling has embarked, has ever been pursued 
among us with supreme indifference respecting the cost. 
The Mexican war cost us more than enough to support all 
the insane of the country in hospitals of the highest charac- 
ter, through all coming time. And yet who ever troubled 
himself about the cost of the Mexican war? Let the 
country once feel that its true glory consists less in its 
powers of aggression, than in its institutions for promoting 
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the cause of learning and humanity, and then we shall 
hear very little about the expense of the latter. 

Perhaps, as regards individuals, this plea of inability 
may have more foundation, but let us beware how we 
suffer this consideration to affect our prices. Such is the 
general prosperity of our people, that most of those whose 
means may be called humble, are in the habitual use of 
certain indulgencies regarded as essential to their com- 
fort, which cannot be afforded at our low rates of board. 
The peculiar attentions and privileges that constitute the 
merit of insane hospitals, can scarcely be appreciated by 
many who would be loud in their complaints on missing 
some animal gratification which, perhaps, they would 
better be without than with. We do not find that parties 
who make the most urgent claims on our charity, for that 
is essentially charity which is dispensed for less than 
cost, are disposed to make any sacrifice themselves. We 
do not find them limiting their indulgence in rum and 
tobacco, silk and fine broadcloth, on account of the do- 
mestic misfortune. If we are to have a very low rate in 
our hospitals for the insane, let it be for the unquestiona- 
bly destitute and friendless, but I firmly believe that the 
highest degree of success, and especially of public con- 
fidence, requires for all others, a scale of charges that 
will warrant the establishment in a generous indulgence 
in whatever is calculated to promote the comfort and 
pleasure of its inmates. 

The question now remains to be considered, whether 
the free admission of the public into our hospitals for the 
insane, would raise them in the popular estimation. 
During the last and the early part of the present century, 
they were secluded from the public gaze, and people 
were unable, without some difficulty, to gain admission 
within their walls. Within a comparatively short period, 
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a very different practice has prevailed both in this coun- 
try, and in France and Great Britain. Here the doors 
have been thrown open and the public invited, if not so- 
licited to enter, to converse with patients, observe their 
accommodations, and learn as much as possible, of their 
history and treatment. The object of this practice, if I 
understand it rightly, is to increase the public confidence 
in these institutions, by making people personally ac- 
quainted with their advantages for contributing to the 
comfort and restoration of the insane; to substitute for 
the darkness and mystery which envelope them, an intel- 
ligent appreciation of their merits, and awaken a sympa- 
thy for that large class of our fellow-men whose disorder 
is supposed to incapacitate them for any farther partici- 
pation in the decencies, not to say the humanities of life. 
That this object has been obtained in some degree, I am 
not disposed to deny, and it is quite probable that this 
publicity has contributed to raise that interest in the pau- 
per-insane, which, under God, has resulted in a great 
work of humanity characteristic of our times. This, I 
apprehend, is the only good it has effected. Least of all 
am I inclined to think it has increased that kind of confi- 
dence which we have supposed to be deficient. We 
must guard against misapprehension of the real sentiment 
in question. In that general estimation which is made up 
of the views of all humane, intelligent, reflecting men, 
hospitals for the insane stand in the first rank of benevo- 
lent institutions. On the other hand, among those classes 
whose intercourse with the world has been too narrow to 
impart any enlargement of mind, and whose education 
has been just enough to give them a certain pride of 
opinion without increasing their capacity to think for them- 
selves, or otherwise than wrong except by accident, there 
is an under-current of distrust and aversion, having no 
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other source perhaps, than some idle story that has floated 
into their ears. Now, in regard to the first mentioned 
class, the proposed remedy is not required, because the 
evil does not exist; and in regard to the latter, it is inad- 
equate to accomplish the object in view. ‘They may pass 
through the halls of the quiet patients, for to them I sup- 
pose the visits of strangers would be confined, observe 
them engage in various employments, and for the most 
part, appearing like ordinary persons; they may notice 


5S 


the cleanliness of the house, and the many indications of 


neatness, good order and even kindness, but the real diffi- 
culty is not reached. ‘The feeling is, that these traits 
which make such favorable impressions on the casual 
observer, may co-exist with a kind of management unseen 
by the world, which is marked by unkindness, neglect 
and even positive cruelty. Shocking abuses are not prac- 
tised before spectators, but at times and occasions when 
no eye can see, nor tongue proclaim the fact. From any 
thing seen, there is no guaranty that a patient would not 
be neglected when sick, shaken or beaten when refrac- 
tory, supplied with improper or insufficient food, or in 
some way or other, treated without due regard to the 
proprieties of life, or the requirements of humanity. 

But even if this kind of pubiicity had the effect of turn- 
ing the popular undercurrent against hospitals for the in- 
sane, I am not sure we should be justified in incurring 
the numberless evils by which it is always accompanied. 
The promiscuous admission of visitors to the galleries, is 
inconsistent with that seclusion which they are supposed 
to afford, and for the sake of which many patients are 
expressly placed there. ‘To expose them therefore, in 
this manner, to public observation, is equivalent to a 
breach of trust. No degree of precaution will entirely 
prevent some unpleasant exhibition which is reported 


| | 
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abroad, until under the magnifying process of repeated 
transmission, it is fitted for a nine days’ wonder. It is 
painful to many, and annoying to all, to have the beha- 
vior of those whom they love, made the theme of village 
gossip, and, at some future day perhaps, brought to the 
notice of the patients themselves, to cover them with 
shame and mortification. We all know that even the 
simplest remark from the lips of a spectator, respecting 
the appearance or conduct of a certain patient, is apt to 
be so distorted, in the course of its circulation, as to reach 
the ears of friends, in a shape well-calculated to excite 
their apprehensions and disturb their peace. For these 
reasons I cannot think that the free admission of the pub- 
lic into our hospitals would prove a remedy for the evil 
in question, even if it were not forbidden by a proper re- 
gard for the rights of the insane and of their friends. 
The only kind of supervision which ought to secure 
the public confidence, is that which is exercised by a 
board of Directors or Trustees possessing the qualities 
necessary for the successful performance of their trust. 
The success of an insane hospital is so dependent upon 
the character of this board, that it is to be regretted that 
it should so often be constituted with little or no refer- 
ence to the special duties that are required. A Director 
should be free, in that capacity, from all political or other 
unworthy biasses, strongly anxious to promote the cause 
of humanity, and without any object whatever but the 
highest welfare of the institution. He should possess 
habits of business in order that he may perform his duty 
with that promptitude, precision and correctness which 
are expected in other business, and sufficient discretion 
to meet the perplexities of his position. He should cheer- 
fully bestow the time and pains which the office requires, 


and his social and moral position should place him beyond 


| 
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the reach of the arts, the passions and the prejudices of 
others. Especially should he be of a liberal turn of mind, 
to meet the questions frequently coming up, of improve- 
ment and change, and of that generous and elevated spirit 
which places a man beyond the temptation of doing a 
mean thing, and allies him to truth and justice. I know 
of no better guaranty for the proper management of a 
hospital, than the frequent and thorough visitations of 
such men as this, and I believe that no better could be 
reasonably wished. True, special instances of abuse 
would seldom meet their notice, because such things are 
not done before company, however common they may be 
under other circumstances: but with such opportunities, 
careful and intelligent observers could not fail to discern 
the general spirit which pervades the establishment and 
characterizes its moral management. If an institution 
can bear creditably such inspections, once a week, we 
may be quite sure that it cannot be very remiss any in- 
termediate day. ‘The most labored attempt to give ita 
character on these occasions, not properly belonging to it, 
could not prevent its prevalent spirit and habitual usages 
from sometimes making their appearance. 

An institution of this kind should always find in its 
board of Directors a tower of strength on which it can 
rely for support in the day of adversity and trial, and 
that kind of moral credit necessary to ensure the confi- 
dence of the public. But what benefit can it derive 
from the kind of men that are often placed in this posi- 
tion,—retired or broken-down politicians to whom the 
office is tendered as a cheap recognition of past services, 
or an inducement to continued fidelity ; country doctors 
or lawyers to whom the pay and mileage becomes a very 
acceptable addition to their professional income; small 
shopkeepers and traders who covet the place for the 
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sake of driving profitable bargains with the hospital ; to- 
gether with a numerous class who have no other thought 
in regard to the office but the little consequence which it 
is suppose d to confer. Such men have been the occasion 


of much mischief to our hospitals for the insane. I be- 


lieve if they had uniformly been under the direction of 

honorable, intelligent and high-minded men selected 

soiely on account of these qualitie s, Wwoula have se- 


cured a far higher degree of public favor than that which 
they actually possess. 

To ensure the success of a hospital for the insane, 
there is another requisite more important perhaps than 
all others, of which it may be expected that I should 
speak. I refer to the personal character of the superin- 
tendent. My own limits, if not the occasion, will forbid 
my dwelling upon this point. I must therefore confine 
myself to the simple statement, that unless he possess 
the talents necessary to command the respect of intelli- 
gent men, that devotion to his profession which will lead 
him to spare no pains to qualify himself in the most per- 
fect manner for the performance of its duties, that tem- 
per and disposition that will establish something stronger 
and dearer than a merely professional relation between 
himself and the objects of his charge, and that moral 
and intellectual elevation which is only satisfied with 
high aims and substantial results,—unless he possess 
these traits, he has much reason to believe that he has 
mistaken his calling and that he will fail to obtain that 
public confidence which ought to be as the very breath 
of his nostrils. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN IN 
STITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Institutions 
for the Insane, convened at the Irving House, in the City of New-York 


on the 18th of May, 1852, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


The following gentlemen were present : 


Dr. Lutuer V. Bett, of the McLean Asylum, Somerville, Massachu 
setts, President of the Association. 


Dr. Isaac Ray, of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, Providence, 


Rhode Island, Vice-President. 

Dr. H. A. Burtroupn, of the New-Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, Tren 
ton, Secretary. 

Dr. ANDREW McFartanp, of the New-Hampshire Asylum, for the 
Insane, Concord. 

Dr. Joun S. But en, of the Retreat for the Insane, Hartford, Conne: 
ticut. 

Dr. Epwarp Jarvis, of Dorchester, (private) Institution, Massachu 
setts. 

Dr. N. Curren, of Pepperill, (private) Institution, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Crement A. Wanker, of the South Boston Lunatic Hospital, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. C. H. Nicnoxs, of the Bloomingdale Asylum, Bloomingdale, New 
York. 

Dr. N. D. Benepict, of the New-York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica 

Dr. M. H. Ranney, of the New-York City Lunatic Asylum, Black 
well’s Island. 


Dr. T. S. Kirksripe, of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. J. H. Wortuineton, of the Friend’s Asylum for the Insane, 
Frankford, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Joun Curwen, of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hospital, Harris 
burgh. 


» 
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Srriewine, of the Western Lunatic Asylum, Staunton, 


Dr. S. Hansury Smirn, of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, Columbus. 
Georgia State Lunatic Asylum, Mil- 


Dr. Tuomas F. Green, of the ‘ 


ledgeville. 
Dr. Francis Butuiock, of the King’s County Lunatic Asylum, Flat- 
bush, Long Island. 
Dr. A. Lopez, of the Alabama Hospital for the Insane. 


Drs. H. W. Bue, and B. Oepen, of Sandford Hall, Flushing, L. I. 


President, Dr. LurHer V. Bett, called the Association to order 
ninutes of the last meeting be read by the sec- 


On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, it was 

RB ‘| tacommittee of three be appointed by the President, 

; | ort each morning what papers will be read, and what other 
usiness is likely to come before the Association each day: Drs. Kirk- 
ride, Nichols and Buttolph were appointed. 

) 1 of Dr. Ray, it was 

R That a committee of three be appointed to determine the 

me and select the place for the next meeting of the Association: Drs. 
Ray, Stribling and Curwen were appointed. 

Dr. Bell, chairman of committee on the comparative utility of differ- 
nt methods of ve tion, requesied farther time for preparing the re- 
port, which was allowed. 

Dr. S. H ry Smith, chairman of committee on Manual for attend- 
ints, prepared by Dr. Curwen, reported that they recommend said 


Manual for general adoption in American Institutions for the Insane, 
which was agreed to. 


Dr. Kirkbride exhibited and explained drawings showing the arrange- 


ment of water-closets, with downward ventilation, upon which remarks 
were made by members of the Association. 


Adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


it 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
‘he Association met agreeably to adjournment. 
Dr. J. M. Higgins, of Illinois State Hospital for Insane, Jacksonville, 
appeared and took his seat as a member of the Association. 

Dr. Nichols, presented to the Association an invitation from the Bloom- 


ingdale Asylum comm 


tt to visit that institution to-morrow at 12 


LLOe, 


clock. which was aces ptex 


V irginia. 
| 
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Dr. Ray, read a paper on the following subject, assigned to him by 
the President, viz.: On the best methods of saving our Hospitals for the 
i Insane from the odium and scandal to which such institutions are liable, 

and maintaining their place in the popular estimation; including the con- 
sideration of the question, how far is the community to be allowed ac- 
cess to such hospitals ;—Paper laid upon the table for future considera- 
tion. 

Dr. S. Hanbury Smith, of the Ohio Asylum, was requested to give 
the Association an account of recent Legislative proceedings relative to 
said Asylum, which he did. 

On motion adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock 


SECOND DAY.—MORNING SESSION 


The Association met agreeably toadjournment. The minutes of pro 
ceedings yesterday were read and adopted. 

Dr. George Chandler, of the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester 
Massachusetts, appeared and took his seat as a member of the Associa 
tion. 

E. A. Wetmore, Esq. 


Asylum, appeared as a visitor. 


Treasurer of the New-York State Lunatic 


Dr. Buel presented to the Association an invitation to visit Sandford 
Hall (Private Asylum) to-morrow at 2 o’clock, P. M. which was ac- 
cepted. 

On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, it was 

Resolved, That the standing committee on construction of Hospitals 


for the Insane, be requested previous to the next meeting of Associatior 


to prepare a series of resolutions or propositions, affirming the well as 


certained opinions of this body in reference to the direction, organization 
and discipline of Hospitals for the Insane. 

On motion, the paper read by Dr. Ray, yesterday, was taken up and 
discussed, but without closing the subject, the Association adjourned t 


meet to-morrow morning at Y¥ o'clock. 


THIRD DAY,—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association met agreeably to adjournment. The minutes of its 
proceedings yesterday were read and adopted. 

Drs. Haines, of the Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley, Fremont, of 
Quebec Lunatic Asylum, Canada, and Patterson of the Indiana Hospi- 
tal for Insane at Indianapolis, appeared and took seats as Members of 


the Association. 


i 
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Stacy B. Collins, Esq., of the Board of Governors of the New-York 
Hospital, and A. Munson, Esq., President of Board of Managers of 
New-York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, took seats with the Associ- 
ation. 

An invitation to the Association from the Governors of the New- York 
Hospital, was received to visit that Institution, and examine the mode of 
wariming and ventilating the building, which was accepted for 11 o'clock, 
A.°M. this day. 

A letter from James Brown, Esq., President of the Collins Line of 
Ocean Steamers, inviting the Association to visit the Steamship Atlantic 
was received, read and laid upon the table for future consideration, 

The discussion upon the paper read by Dr. Ray, was resumed and 
concluded, and the paper laid upon the table. 

Invitations were received by the Association, from the Authorities of 
the New-York Alms House, through Dr. Ranney, to visit the Lunatic 
Asylum, and other institutions on Blackwell’s Island, and from the Su- 
perintendents of Poor of King's County, through Dr. Bullock, to visit 
the Lunatic Asylum and other Institutions under their charge, which 
were referred to the business committee for consideration. 

Dr. Stribling read a dissertation on the employment of male attend- 
ants in the female wards of Lunatic Hospitals, which was discussed. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock, this eve- 


ning 


THIRD DAY.—EVENING SESSION. 


The Association met at 9 o’clock. The paper read by Dr. Stribling, 
at the morning session, was laid on the table without farther discussion. 

Dr. Worthington read a paper entitled ** Notes of cases of a peculiar 
form of disease first described by Dr. Bell, in a paper read before Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents, at its meeting in Utica, in the year 1849,” 
which was discussed, but without concluding its consideration, the Ass 
ciation adjourned to meet to-morrow morning, at half past 8 o'clock 


FOURTH DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association met agreeably to adjournment. The minutes of the 
proceedings of yesterday were read and adopted. 

Dr. Curwen moved the appointment of a committee of three on fi 
nance: Drs. Curwen, Buttolph and Patterson were appointed. 

Dr. Ray, as chairman of committee for determining the time and se- 
lecting the place for the next meeting, reported that the committee rec- 


70 


om 


mended the Association to meet at | imore, Maryland, on the sec- 


1 nd Tuesday « Lav, , at 10 ck, A. M. Report of committee 

Che ns re I »v Steamer Atlantic, and 

the Lunatic Asylun tutions on Blackwell's Island, were 


noted; the ft i -11 A.M | the latter for 1 P. M. this day. 


‘he paper read by Dr. Worth 1 was further discussed and laid 
pon the e. 

Dr. Kirkl le 1 ‘ r or . rative advantages of steam 
and hot ! nd small, with 
ny attempt t rt tot pace to be warmed 
n the cl t f the United States. Paper 

~ESSTON 
4 

Dr. Cu ported that no expenses 
ad 

Dr. Kirkbride was five dollars and forty-eight 
cents remainit us r ot the Association. 

Dr. J vis I e col ction between insanity 
ind crime, tne le, but afterwards re- 
erred back to ctu ng of the Association. 


Jn motion 


Resolved, ‘1 of the adjournment of the Asso- 

ion, the Presi requ é i 2n to each member a subject 
mM which he s ma iw er ( Lithe next meeting. 

On motion of Dr. I 

Re sel, t SOK n ss the subject of the proper dis- 
nosition of ine minals in S ’ sons, which was done. On 

R i t D ibe ay nt to prepare and present to the 
ne I et ( I e pre I isposition to be 
made of persons \ in t 1 to | sane before trial; 

srsons acquitted t nd of ty, and of insane 

riminals, in State Prise ; both in reference to the best interests of the 
nsane generally, and t t large. 


ich were unanimously 


4 
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Resolved, That in the untiring perseverance with which Miss D. L 


Dix has continued her Jabors in behalf « » Insan this Association 


recognizes the same ardent philant is benevolence which 


has hitherto characterized all her ex 

Resolved, Vhat we would earne ! mmend to the public atten- 
tion and consideration, ber Ss and rd, ai that we 
will do all in our pow to i in thre ncemeut of t benevolent pu 
poses to which she has, for so long a period, in so seli-sacrificing a man 
ner, devoted her time and her best « 


Dr. Butler pres ed tot \I ! the Asso tion, a volume 


containing a ** Discourse, In commemorat ‘ lif } 


services ot thre Re * homas Gallaudet. | 

Macdonald, M. D.,—also copies of a: 
and SCTVICOsS e treatin ot the 

Unt 10n, ito meet ati mast 8 k to-morrow mor! 
ing 

FIFTH DAY. VORNIN( ESSTON 

Association met agreeably to : theo 
eedings ot yestel we 

On motio of Dr. Kirkbride, 
mously ado} 

R ed. rl it the Associatio have visited and exan | with grea 
satisfaction the bloon gdale Asylum for the Insane, u er the care ot 


Dr. Nichols ; sSandtord Hall, under tne me il superintenaence ot 
Drs Ooader and Buel, and the B] well’s Islan Asylum tor the Insane 


under the care ot Dr. R inney, at | oller to all these centlemen thei 


cordial thanks for their courtesy and attention, and for tl enerous hos 
pitality extended to them on these different occas 

resolved, That to Allan Ma I brother, and to Mrs. Eliz 
H. Macdonald, widow of our late esteemed and lamented friend and 


associate, James Mac donald, M. D., the Association 1s inde bte d tor the 


elegant hospitality, and the unwearied efforts which made the visit of 


the Members to Flushirg of the most delightful character. 

Resolved, 'That the thanks of the Association are due, and are hereby 
tendered to the committee of the Bloomingdale Asylum, the Gover 
nors of the New-York Hospital, and Blackwell's Island public institu 
tions, and to the Directors of the King’s County Hospital, for the invi 


tations to visit the different establishments under their control. 


| 
| 
| 
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Resolved, That our thanks are especially due to James Brown, Esq., 
President of the New-York and Liverpool Steamship Company, for his 
invitation to visit the U. S. Mail Steamer Atlantic, Capt. West, and for 
his great courtesy and attention in affording the members every facility 
for examining that noble specimen of American enterprise, alike honor- 
able to its projector and the country. 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to D. D. Howard, Esq., pro- 
prietor of the Irving House, for his liberal provision for the meetings of 
the Association, and for which, from its benevolent character, he de- 
clined receiving compensation. 

Resolved, That the Association cannot refrain from expressing the 
high gratification they have experienced in finding, after a careful exa- 
mination of the Blackwell's Island Lunatic Asylum, the very marked 
improvement in nearly every department of that large establishment, 
since their previous visit, four years since. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to notify the different 
parties alluded to, of the adoption of the foregoing resolutions. 

On motion of Dr. Ray, 

Resolved, That the Association adjourn, to meet in the city of Balti 
more, Md., on the second Tuesday of May, 1853, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


H, A Burroupn, 


Secretary. 


| 


~) 
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SUMMARY, 


{labama Insane Hospital.—We are gratified to learn from Dr. A. 


Lopez of Mobile, that the Legislature recently in session at the Capital 
of the State of Alabama, has passed a law establishing and endowing very 
liberally an Insane Hospital, to be erected at Tuscaloosa, for the recep- 
tion and treatment of those afflicted with mental diseases. The State 
of Alabama grants $25,000 dollars annually for four years. The neces- 

ury buildings are to cost $100,000, and thus endowed. Alabama will set 


lity to the Southern States, which few of her sis 


We are gratified to perceive that a Committee of both houses have se- 
ie United States, in 


ted Dr. Lopez to visit the principal Asylums of t 
and most improved method of constructing 


oraer to ascertain 


ich an Hospital—the internal police of our Insane Institutions—and also 


» make himself ac quainted with the best mode of treating these unfor- 


tunate subjects. 


Into better or more competent hands this important 
trust could not have been committed. We congratulate Dr. Lopez on 


t nission to the Capital of Alabama.— New Orleans 


the success of his n 


Ve - and sure. if “rnal, Mare h 1s >. 


The Insane Asylum of Louisiana; Second Biennial Report of the 
Board of Administrators of the Insane Asylum of Louisiana to the Legis- 


lature.—This is the Second Report of the Board of Administrators of 


this institution to the State Senate and House of Representatives. Since 


the last report, in January, 1848, some of the Asylum buildings, then in 


the course of erection, have been finished and occupied by those unfor- 


tunate fellow-creatures who have claims upon our humanity, our sym- 


pathy and our care. This has been accomplished by an appropriation of 


$20,000, made in March, 1848. 
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We observe that amongst the accessaries to the new building, three 
large cypress cisterns, lined with sheet lead, have been erected, contain 
ing, in the aggregate, about 18,000 gallons of water, two of which are 
situated on the third story, and receive rain water, and the third is sup 
plied by means of a force pump worked by horse power, from a large 
well. 

The men and women who are able to perform manual labor, have 
some occupation assigned to them; thus, the women are employed in 
making and mending their own, as well as all the clothes for the men, 
besides sheets, towels, and various kinds of needle work ; and some of the 
men work from six to seven hours per day in the brick yard, in which 
about 150.000 have been burnt for the construction of some proposed 
additional buildings, which, when completed, are designed for the accom- 
modation of persons from the adjoining States, whose situation, unfor- 
tunately, demands the aid of such an institution. Ten thousand dollars 
were appropriated by the Legislature for the ‘wo years preceding the pre- 
sent session, and a like sum has been asked for the term of two years of 
the present legislative body. 

For a statement of the financial affairs of the institution, the reader is 
referred to the Treasurer's report, which is contained in the pamphlet 
before us; as also fora tabular view of the age, sex, apparent character ot 
the disease at the time of admission, with the result of treatment, etc, 
etc, by Preston Pond, M. D., Physician to the Asylum. 

One circumstance, however, is worthy of remark, showing a state of 
things precisely at variance with the observations of Esquirol, as con- 
tained in his great work upon Insanity. The admissions into the Asy- 
lum, under the “ apparent form’ of Dementia, are thirty-seven ; of these 
twenty-four were under the age of forty years, four were forty, and nine 
were over forty; hence, we have two-thirds, within a fraction, under the 
age of forty. Esquirol says ‘* The age during which Dementia is nume- 
rically most frequent, is from forty to fifty years; but, in comparison 
with the population, the frequency of this malady is in a direct relation 
with the progress of age.’’ In examining a table from this work, 
we find that out of two hundred and thirty five cases of Dementia, 
ninety-seven, a little more than one-third, occur prior to the age of forty 
years; while the remaining one hundred and thirty-eight or nearly t1wo- 
thirds, are from the age of forty and upwards. The difference there- 
fore is, that whilst in France, about two-thirds, out of a given number of 
cases, occur at or above the age of forty years; in Louisiana, out of a 
given number of cases, about two-thirds are found to have taken place 


under the age of forty, taking the time of admission as our data. 
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Dementia, like all other torms of Insanity, has its origin in a variety 
of causes, physical as well as moral, and the different ages in which it is 
manifested in the tables referred to, may in part be explained, from the 
fact that a portion of those related by Esquirol belonged to the higher 
and wealthy class of society, who often riot in excessive pleasure, giving 
full sway to inordinate passions and gross errors of regimen, which, by 
injuring the brain, dispose to Dementia in after life ; whilst those in our 
own Asylum have, most probably, been taken from the humbler walks 
of life, and living in a high Southern latitude, where cerebral affections, 
from exposure to the sun, are more common, and to which might be 
added the pernicious and fatal efiects of onanism, all of which favor the 
development of Dementia at an earlier period of life.—ZJbid., May 


1852. 


} 


D le Castelnau 


Instantaneous Insanity. —The paper of Dr. Boileau « 
which forms the first article in the present number, appears to have 
called out the observations of medical men in France. At a meeting of 
the * Society of Medicine of Paris,’ in July last, Dr. Brierre de Bois- 
mont asked the attention of the members to it, and particularly enquired 
as to the experience of their Secretary-General, Dr. Bois de Loury. 
He himself spoke of the rapid and irresistible excitement that occurs in 
persons, and particularly in youth, although he conceded that in the 
latter it was more transient, more easily restrained, and seldom, if ever, 
He further remarked on the rapid impulse to suicide in 


dangerous. 


those who indulged in habits of intoxication. Of two individuals, who 
had never previously shown any indications of insanity, and who unex- 


to excess, the one undressed himself 


pectedly became so, after drinking 
in an instant, ran to the parapet of a bridge and threw himself into the 
river, while the other, who sat quiet at the table, suddenly stabbed his 


neighbor with a knife, and running upstairs blew out his brains. 


It has been asserted that these sudden impulses are rather apparent 
than real, and that we can always find out some motive to explain them, 
and particularly so as to suicide. Still it is no less true that a crowd of 
ideas will, sometimes, impel a person, with the rapidity of lightning, to 


actions and manifestations that his will cannot restrain and is powerless. 


Dr. Boys pe Loury was glad that his colleague had referred to this 
subject, the most difficult of any that is submitted to the law tribunals, 


in cases of insanity. ‘* We are (he remarked,) placed in the alternative 
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~) 
or) 


of either permitting the unfortunate, guilty in the « yes of the world and 
the magistracy, but yet to the eye of medical observation, unable to 
guide his reason, to be condemned; or, on the other hand, of wlowing 
impunity to an adroit feigning of disease. The solution became stil] 
more difficult when the culpable act had not been preceded by any 


symptoms indicating a previous disordered state of mind, and when the 


individual himself can only explain it by the occurrence of a species 


vertigo which, for a briet p ‘riod, obliterates all knowledge or reflection. 


** Such cases are still rare. In my career as Medecin-Lesiste 1 have 
only met with two, which I will briefly detail. 

‘‘ A female servant, gaining honestly her livelihood, was detained at 
St. Lazare, on the charge of stealing a small quantity of bacon. The 
money had been given her to purchase the article. She recollected 
having turned from the street leading to the market, but conld not tell 
why; and did not recollect having seen the seller, nor, indeed, any 
event that had occurred. She was reatly affected at the idea of dis 
grace to her family. She experienced frequently great heat in her head, 
was tormented with dreams of fire, of blood and of frightful noises. In 
consideration of the small value of the article stolen, of her previou 
good conduct, and of the certificate of several physicians, who stated 
that they had seen this female frequently in a state of high mental ex- 
citement, [ was induced to admit, and so to « ertify, that she had been in 


a state of transient mental alienation when 


he committed the robbery, 


and the court dismissed the complaint. 


‘+ Acain. a f ile in flourishing m nt busine purchasing 
largely at public iuctions, was detected by t} waiter of a restaurant’s at 
which she dined Vv ith } husband 1 lc} idren, yncealing under he r 
dress sever | ic] ta n from t t l sh could not deny the 
theft, and again, could g » reason for Ithough } revious life 
had been perfe ctly free from evena su picion of uch acts. Her 
was thirty years, with a vigorous constitution, but she had frequently 
exhibited marks of high excitement. At this present time, owing to 


troubles in her family, she had been seized with violent nervous affec- 
tions, and complained much of her head. The physician advised bleed- 
ing, to which she objected, and while in this con lition, she committed 
the above offence. 


‘¢On being interrogate d, she complained « { the state of mind ur der 


which she had labored previous and subsequent to the theft. She could 
not recollect scarcely anything, urged that she had not taken the more 


valuable articles, which were equally within her reach, and that her 


| 
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condition in society was such that it was evidently not instigated by 
want.”’ 

Impressed with these considerations, and others that came to his 
knowledge, Dr. Boys de Loury gave it as his opinion, that the offence 
had been committed under a momentary seizure of insanity, and the 
court refused to pursue the accusation. 

She had been subsequently visited by him, and was found calm and 


natural in her conduct. 

Dr. BeLnHomme was also of opinion that insanity might develope itself 
instantaneously, but in such instances there was usually a hereditary 
predisposition. Still it might occur altogether independent of this. 
here was the case of a commissary of police, who being at a sale was 
arrested for stealing objects of curiosity. On being placed with M. Bell- 
homme, in his Maison de Sante, no marks of mental alienation could be 
discovered, but before long he became insane, and sunk under general 


aral 
para‘ysis. 


Dr. Casreaux. “Iam also a believer in these instantaneous attacks, 


and particularly in their inducing suicide. I have known a student, whose 


general condition was adverse to anything like gloomy thoughts, from 
some passi trouble, promenade the bridge of the Hotel-Dieu, and 
overwhelmed for several minutes with sensations which portended the 
commission of suicide. We also frequently notice the influence of imi- 
Persons will go to a certain spot and throw themselves off, or to 


a certain tree and hang themselves, because others have preceded 


Dr. DesLANpEs concurred with those who had already spoken. 
There was scarcely any person who had not transiently experienced, 
more or less severely, those insane ideas which suddenly rise and as 
suddenly disappear. Fle asted whether a crime committed while in 


this situation s id ‘ead to punishment. He thought not. 


Dr. Devastauve did not altogether concur with Dr. Deslandes. 


There was an important distinction to be taken. An individual is acting 
either under the influence of a passion, or he is really insane. The last 
is not held responsible, but the first is not in a state of disease; he may 
have full power over his will, and moral liberty; he may stop himself on 
the verge of crime. ‘The insane, on the contrary, having no moral li- 
berty, may hesitate, may recoil, but when the hallucination recurs, he 


vields to the fatal impulse. 


| 
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Dr. CotuineAu thought that there was a kind of instantaneous insa- 
nity which was extremely transient. But in such cases how are we to 
know the fact? Only by inquiring into the motives of action. But again 
it might be inquired, how possibly a person could become so suddenly 
insane, and then as suddenly be relieved from it. Did any physical 
lesion occur in such instances? Such questions are among the most 
difficult to be solved. Revue Medicale, Francaise et Etrangere, Sep- 


tember 16, 1851. 


Hereditary Insani‘y.—Dr. Moreau (de Tours), Physician to the 
Bicetre Hospital at Paris (for old insane men), has read before the 
Academy of Sciences, an important paper with the following title :—** On 
hereditary predisposition to cerebral affections. Can this predisposition 
be recognized by any particular signs ?’’ ‘The author rests his reasoning 
principally on comparative enatomy ; his views may be condensed as fol- 


lows: Constant and invariable laws regulate the manner in which the 
organization of the parents ts transmitted to the offspring ; hence arises 
likeness. The latter is not handed down in the shape of a few isolated 
features, but by the transmission of two great series of organs, which 
series are perfectly defined and distinct. One of these series includes 
the external form and configuration; the other regulates nervous func. 
tions. The transmission takes place according to fixed laws : when one 
of the parents communicates one series, the second parent transmits the 
other. 


Passing afterwards from animals to man, and applying the above laws 
to human beings in their pathological order, Dr. Moreau has found that, 
in the majority of cases, when an hereditary similarity to one of the pa- 
rents has been made manifest by certain pathological alterations of that 
portion of the nervous system which ministers to the intellectual facul- 
ties, the distinctive characters of that series of organs which preside over 
the expression of the face—viz., the vulgar acceptation of likeness—will 
not fail to have been transmitted by the other parent. This assertion is 


supported by 164 cases in a given number of 192. 


The author, therefore, considers as demonstrated: 1st. That the law 
of hereditary transmission, according to series of organs, is founded 
upon truth, within certain limits, both as regards men and animals.— 
2d. That the transmission of cerebral disturbance and of the physical 
likeness may be effected by either parent, but most often by one of them 
only. 3d. That a family being given, among whose stock there have 


| 

| 

| 
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been one or more individuals affected with insanity, it is very probable 
that the hereditary disease will settle in preference upon such of the 
children as have little or no physical likeness with the relatives in whom 
the disease has originated; and that the mental affection will, on the 
contrary, not affect that portion of the offspring who bear to those rela- 


tives a more or less striking physical likeness. 


We would here m srely remark, that the above assertions are well 
worthv of investigation and discussion, as it is evident that prophylaxis 
would in some degree become easy, if these positions turn out perfectly 


correct.— London Lancet 


The following observations by Dr. Castelnau on the memoir of 


Dr. Moreau, appear to us as worthy of consideration : 


Dr. Moreau, distinguishes two orders or series of resemblances. One 
concerns the organs of animal life, or resemblance strictly so called. In 
the other, the hereditary organization influences the nervous system. 
And according to our author, there is a sort of antagonism between the 
two, so that the parent who transmits the one, rarely transmits the other, 
and vice versa; asa practical result, and bearing on the occurrence of in- 
sanity, it would seem that the child who physically resembles one parent, 
will not resemble him or her intellectually and if this parent is affected 
with insanity, the child will not be liable to it. The opposite will occur 


if the resemblarce be different. 


But in order to prove such a doctrine, theoretic propositions nor indeed 
analogies drawn from observations on animals, are of but little value. 
We must have facts, and facts alone, and the observations of M. Moreau 
are certainly striking. Out of 192 cases noticed, 164 confirmed the rule 
laid down by him. Still even here the facts require a most careful exa- 
mination and investigation. The matter to be proved is the resemblance, 
either physically or intellectually toa parent, independant of insanity 
and then the coincidence of its asserted supervention. It is then not 
sufficient for Dr. Moreau to assert, ** that out of 192 cases which I have 
noticed, 164 confirm my doctrine,”’ but he should enable all to judge re- 
specting the resemblances or differences to which he refers. The cases 
should be spread out at large before the public, so that each may form 
his own opinion on this most interesting topic.—Gazetle Des Hospi.aur, 


Dec. 20, 1851. 
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New views on the subject of Pyromania.—More than twenty-five years 
ago, the Austrian Government, influenced by medical reports, admitted 
a then current theory respecting the cause of one class of crimes, and 
modified the practice of the Criminal Court with regard to them. 
There had been several cases of arson committed by very young persons, 
and medical men attributed it to a peculiar “organization” in the crimi- 


nals, that drove them by an irresistible impulse to fire raising. Thrusting 


a lucifer match into the dry thatch of a barn, was in fact, merely the 
symptom of a human malady, to which they gave the name of * Pyro- 


mania,”’ or in German, the more formidable title of “B 


strieb. Yielding to this medical theory, the Government orders 1 that in 
all such cases, the criminals should be subjected toa professional exami 


nation to ascertain whether they were afilicted with this really dangerous, 


and in its effect, at least, most catching disease, or whether they were 


responsible for their act by the possession of so much of the shepherd's 
philosophy, as taught him that the ** property of fire is to burn.” Since 
that period (1824) the medical profession has, on further investigation, 
itself condemned and renounced the theory, and determined that the 
plea of ‘irresistible impulse,” and a peculiar ‘org tation” against 


charge of wilful fire raising is not a sound one; the Government there- 
fore has also revoked the legal practice founded on the erroneous theory, 
but with its customary maturity of deliberation. 

A medical report, dated in October last, states that the medical profes 
sion has for many years been convinced that the doctrine in fashion, 
generation ago, was a false one. The decree releasing the Criminal 
Court from the obligation of handing over all youthful incendiaries to the 
doctors is only of the 30th of November. In future, the Court is to use 
its discretion, and order such an investigation only when there are grounds 
for it, as it does with other criminals. The eminent medical men who 
have signed the report, on which the present decree is founded, re quest 
to be relieved from the duty of examining all persons charged with this 


crime, and pronouncing a decision on their responsibil 


vy, Ww hich only had 


the effect of delaying the prosecution, the doctrine o7 hich they we 
authorized to act he o heen long el ed; they issert conn lently, 


that the efficacy of the law will not thereby suffer the least injury. 


London Medical Gazette, l ber 19, 1851 


Puerperal Insc in "ING he tminist 12 P son.—Hannah 
Ridley, a servant girl to a farmer at Allendale, was acquitted at New 


castle, of the murder of her infant child whom she had poisoned by ad 


— 
__ 
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ministering to it arsenic soon after its birth, on the evidence of the 
medical men, who pronounced her to have been suffering at the time 
from an attack of puerperal insanity.—Atlas (London Newspaper) 
Varch 6, 1852. 


On Insanity in its bea ing on some of the Elements of Civilization. 
By Dr. Morelli.—According to Dr. Brierre de Boismont, the proportion 
of the insane to the population in various civilized countries, is as 


follows: 


bn NOW 1 721 
733 
— 563 
i in 1000 
In Italy 1 m 4879 


While conceding the difficulty of obtaining perfectly accurate returns, 
and hence doubting the absolute accuracy of the above, Dr. Morelli still 
takes it for granted that they are in the mam correct, and endeavors to 


explain the remarkable exemption experienced in Italy. 


As to the United States he remarks, that the immoderate use of in 
toxicating drinks readily explains the great prevalence of the disease, 
while in industrial countries like England and France, the causes, con 
stant and almost irremediable, are the extreme misery of the laboring 
classes, with the vices and moral sufferings attendant on it. In Italy, on 
the other hand, but very few die from absolute want. The predomi- 
nance of agricultural pursuits over mechanical ones, the natural fertility 
of the soil, which enables every one to gain at least a livelihood, and the 
consequent avoidance of that anguish, which impending and approaching 
starvation brings on the mechanic, are, doubtless, the main reasons of 
the greater exemption from the disease.—Annales Medico-Psychologi- 
ques, January 1.852. 


[We doubt some of the premises of the above.—Ep.]| 


Influence of Civilization on the occurrence of Insanity.—Dr. Lafargue 
states that Insanity is very rare in Chili, but delirium tremens, in conse- 
quence of the excessive use of alcoholic drinks, is very common. In 
the valleys of that country, there also occur a large number of goitrous 
idiots, deaf and dumb and deformed. 
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‘All the facts which I have collected, (says Brierre de Boismont,) 
during a number of years, and brought together in my memoir on the 
subject, go to prove that the prevalence of insanity in any country, is in 
proportion to its civilization. All travellers unite in saying that it is very 
uncommon in South America, and the statement of Dr. Lafargue i 


another coafirmation.—Jhid 


Statistics of Insanitv.—From the Annual Report of the Commission 
ers in Lunacy, just printed, it appears, that on the Ist of January 1852, 
there were 16,456 insane persons confined in Asylums, hospitals an 


icensed houses in England and Wales, of which 7,843 were males, and 


{ 


8,613 were females. The number of pauper Lunatics was 12,059. of 


which 9,492 were male and 6,567 female ‘ Vedical Time and Ga 


zette, Feh’y 7, 1852. 


Insanity from smoking Indian He m} \ grave question Is at present 
agitating the public mind at Constantine. Within the last three months 
no less than eleven Mussulmen, nearly all young and of good families 
have become insane and are secluded, in consequence of the intempe 
rate use of hachisch. The Turkish beys formerly forbade it under the 
most severe penalties, indeed death was at one time the punishment. 
Still, even in the latter days of the Turkish rule, its use was compa 
ratively uncommon. Now there are no less than twenty-two cafes o1 
shops, where hachish is sold or used.—IJbid. October 31, i852. 

This subject is again noticed in the number of Feb 15, 1852, and from 
it, we add the following, Hachisch is said to be the philtre which excited 
to frenzy and to crime, the followers of the ** old man of the mountain’? 
and it is the word from which assassin is derived Hachisch is doubly 
dangerous; it makes persona crazy and it produces fanatics. Ifthe pre 
sent state of things continne at Constantine, it will not be long, before the 
whoie population will be disordered. 

Desgenettes in his Voyage Medicale en Orient, states that he had many 
in the Hospital at Cairo, who became insane from the inordinate use of 


this substance. 


Disorder of the Speech.—Society of Medicine of Paris, August 1851. 
Dr. Belhomme informed the Society that he was now attending a pa 


trent, in whom he observed certain phenomena that he had never before 


| 
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witnessed. The individual was insane and attacked with commencing 
general paralysis, he replies correctly to questions put to him, but with 
hesitation, and if he be asked to write down his answers, he can only put 
down the ha‘f of words, the half of phrases, and each indeed, often in an 
unintelligble answer. His manner of writing is irregular and resembles 
that of a pupil learning, yet, before this, he wrote much ard well. These 
results indicate to Dr. Belhomme, the commencement of paralysis. 
Dr. DestaupeEs observed that such changes were very common with the 


paralytic.— Aevue Medicale, Feb 15, 1852. 


Singular Defect and impotence of memory after Paralysis.—(The fol- 
lowing case quoted from Dr. Graves, in the Dublin Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science, bears some analogy to one reported in a previous num- 
er, by Professor Hun.) A farmer in the County of Wicklow, in com- 
furtable circumstances, when fifty years of age, had a paralytic fit, in the 
vear 1839; since that time, he never recovered the use of the affected side, 
ind still labors under a painful hesitation of speech. His memory seems 
to be good for all parts except noun substantives and proper names; the 
latter he cannot at all retain, and this defect is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing singular peculiarity; that he perfectly recollects the initial letter 
of every substantive or proper name for which he has occasion in con- 
versation, though he cannot recall to his memory, the word itself. Ex- 
perience therefore has taught him the utility of having written in manu- 
script a list of the things he is in the habit of calling for or speaking about, 
including the proper names of his children, servants and acquaintances ; 
all these he has arranged alphabetically ina little pocket dictionary which 
he uses as follows: if he wishes to ask anything about a cow, before he 
commences the sentence he turns to the letter C, and looks out for the 
word Cow, and keeps his finger and eye fixed on the word until he has 
finished the sentence. He can pronounce the word Cow in its proper 
place, so long as he has his eye fixed upon the written letters, but the 
moment he shuts the book it passes out of his memory and cannot be 
recalled, although he recollects its initial and can refer to it when neces- 
sary. In the same way when he comes to Dublin and wishes to consult 
me (for my name is among the indispensable proper names in his Dic- 
tionary) he comes with his Dictionary open to the hall door, and asks te 
see Dr. Graves; if by accident he has forgotten his Dictionary, as hap- 
pened on one occasion, he is totally unable to tell the servant what or 
whom he wants. He cannot recollect his own name unless he looks out 


for it, nor the name of any one of his acquaintance ; but he is never for 


| 
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a moment at a loss for the initial which is to guide him in his search for 
the word he seeks. 

He isa remarkably exaggerated degree of the common dcfect of 
memory, observed in the diseases of old age, and in which the names of 
persons and things are frequently forgotten, although their initials are 
recollected. It is strange, that substances or proper names, words that 
are the first acquired by the memory in childhood, are sooner forgotten 
than verbs, adjectives and other parts of speech, which are of much 
later acquisition.— London Medical Gaze tte, October 8 1, 1851. 


An individu al dé emed INSANE hecause he anticipated some of the sc7en- 
tific opinions of Sir William Herschel.—The particulars of the following 
curious case are drawn from various sources, but principally from the 
work styled Notes and Queries, Feb’y 28, 1852. 

In 1787, Dr. Elliot, a man of education and professional standing, was 
tried at the Old Bailey, in London, for shooting at a lady named Miss 
Boydell. Ie fired a pistol when very near her, as she was walking.- 
Parts of her clothes were burnt, and a surgeon swore that she had two 
contusions below the shoulder blade, which corresponded with the mark 
on her gown. The jury found him guilty of shooting, but they did n 
find that there was ball in the pistol. On this he was a quitted. 

An additional fact is given from Sir David Brewster, in a note to his 
Edition of Ferguson’s Astronomy: ‘The friends of the Doctor main 
tained that he was insane, and called several witnesses to establish this 
point. Among these, was Dr. Simmons, who declared that Dr. Elliot 
had for some months before, shown a fondness for the most extravagant 
opinions, and that in particular, he had sent to him a letter on the light 
of the celestial bodies, to be communicated to the Royal Society. This 
letter confirmed Dr. Simmons in the belief that this unhappy man was 
under the influence of this mental derangement, and as a proof of the 
correctness of this opinion, he directed the attention of the Court to a 
passage of the letter, in which Dr. Elliot states, ‘that the light of the 
sun proceeds from a dense and universal aurora, which may afford ample 
light to the inhabitants of the surface of the sun beneath, and yet be at 
such a distance aloft as not to annoy them. No objection, says he, ari- 
seth to that great luminary being inhabited; vegetation may obtain there, 
as well as with us. There may be water and dry land, hills and dales, 
rain and fair weather, and as the light, so the season, must be eternal, 
consequently it may easily be conceived to be by far the most blissful 


habitation of the whole system.” 


D 
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Lord Chancellor Truro.—An application was made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor last week for the payment out of a lunatic’s estate, of a fee of fifty 
guineas to Dr. F. Winslow, tor his examination and report on the con- 
dition of a lunatic. In refusing the application, the Lord Chancellor 
remarked—thai in the present instance, as was likewise almost the invari- 
able practice, the medical man had reported in Javor of the VIEWS of those 


parte s which had employed him. 


It is with regret that we find that one occupying the high position of 
the Chancellor has thus given expression, in a judicial capacity, to so 
illiberal an opinion on the subject of medical witnesses. Surely his 
Lordship’s experience and acquaintance, as Sergeant Wilde, with nu- 
merous eminent members of our profession, must have given him a bet- 
ter knowledge of medical character. <A little reflection would, we are 
sure, enable him to perceive that, whether in reference to the case sub- 
mitted to his decision, or to the general practice of respectable medical 
witnesses, the imputation conveyed in these remarks is as unfounded as 
London Medical Gazette, November 28,1851. (The above 


unmannerly and unjust remark is but ancther example of the license 


it is untrue. 


which is occasionally indulged in, both by the bench and the bar, toward 
the medical profession. And then too, the legal profession are so totally 
free, even of the mere suspicion of favoring the views of those parties 


who employ tire 


Lord Truro, we are happy to observe, is for the present relieved from 
his arduous duties as Lord Chancellor, with the general consent, as we 
infer, of the English bar. His place is filled by at least as eminent a 


lawver, Sir Edward Sugden, now Lord St. Leonard’s. Ep.) 


Charcoal Cushions for de-odorization.—A. S., a patient under my 
care in the Hackney Union Infirmary, has for some time past ‘ passed 
every thing under,” and thereby become a nuisance and cause of coi- 
plaint to the other patients in the ward. Eleven days ago, I adopted a 
plan of placing beneath her a calico bag, two feet square, partially filled 
with Irish peat charcoal, so as to forma sort of cushion and absorbing 
medium. It has had a happy effect, which continues even now, without 
any necessity for changing the charcoal, of completely neutralizing all 
unpleasant odor. and if the bed becomes partially wet, all the offensive 
ingredients are absorbed and neutralized by the charcoal, which thus is 
a most simple means of remedying a great nuisance and one that re- 


quires the most strict attention, at best, to prevent, and that attention is 
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otten difficult, and alw tyS expensive, to procure. In cases of inconti 
rence of urine particularly, and, indeed, all attended with feetid dischar 
ges, cancer, compound fractures, Xc., this plan, or some modification ot 
it, might be adopted with advantage. I have been informed that some 
of the same material has been placed in the urinals of the South-Wes- 
tern Railway. with equally good result in the prevention of unpleasant 
odor, and that even alt | been unchanged tor several weeks, the 


fluid that percolates has bee 


chemical analysis, to contain 


little or no trace of the organic or saline products of urine. The fact 


induced me to try it as above. An argument in favor of its adoption in 


hospitals and lus as Ss, that the peat, alter its deodorizing pro- 
perties are exhausted, be pes more valuable for the purpose of ma- 
nure, so that its use is without expense.— Mr. Howell, in Dublin Medi 

Suicide of e Girond ‘ (aranier de Ca enac, in his ** History of 


he Directory,” cives the tollowing details. 

Petion and Buzot, after being tracked from one hiding- plac e to anothex 
by the revolutionary tribunals of Bordeaux, took poison, and were found 
dead in the woods, half-devoured by wolves. 

Barbaroux, being surprised in his retreat, shot himself twice with a 
pistol, and was carried dying to the scaffold. 

Vergniaud carried poison with him, but threw it away refusing to 
take it. 

Valaze gave a pair of scissors to Rioutfe on going te the revolutionary 
tribunal, but kept a knife, with which he killed himself on his condem 
nation. 

Louvet states in his curious narrative that he was armed with the 
means of committing suicide, in case of serious danger. 

Condorcet, also, carried poison with him. His history is well known. 
He was arrested and imprisoned at Bourg-la-Reine, previous to being 
taken to Paris. The next morning, on taking food to him, he was found 
dead. 

Roland, like the others, destroyed himself. 

We have brought together these facts to show that suicide was the 
result of the philosophical opinions of that day. The early revolution- 
ists copied the examples of the ancient Stoics, whom they adopted as 
models.— Brierre de Boismont, in Annales Medico-Psychologiques, Jai 
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The In e at Damascus.—The Insane are not very numerors, and 
the disease seldom assumes a furious character: those afflicted being 
the houses of their friends, and often permitted to enjoy 
the liberty of ing where they please about the city. Many of the 
Derwishes, or religious monks of Islamism, are insane, though I believe 


thev never become furious maniacs. ‘| hey are allowed to 20 wherever 


their inclination prompts them, and they rarely do much mischief except 
to throw stones at christian boys along the streets, and to curse Franks 
who may P| to 1 rthem. They often take the liberty of 

ite L ot th nost W thy, an violat ng the inmates, 
ut this s vy dis} se iny O , and least of all the party most ib- 
ired. \W 1 CHSE {f furious Insanity occurs, the madman is sent to 
i publi l titut ! in the citv. called the 2 an, founded by some be- 
nevolent Muslim in the time of the later Caliphates—a stately building, 
but now as destitute of every comfort as any prison iv this barbarous 
land | this he 1s secured by an iron chain to the marble pavement, 
and lett without be 1 not even a little straw and no tood but an occa 


sional cake of coarse bread and a jar of water, brought by some pitying 
relative, or, oftener, by some pious Muslimeh in fulfilment of a vow, 


made, perhaps, like that of Samuel's mother, in connection with her 


lomestic relations. lhe government provides nothing for the Asylum 


but a warden to open 1 shut the doors; for though a physician is an 
nually app 1, his place, for which he receives a salary of siz dolla 
an a quarte per annum. is a sinecure, as he never enters the building. 


Here, cut off from every social tie and deprived of every physical com 


fort, their bodies fettered with tron, and their spirits goaded to the very 
blackness of despair by the cruelties they suffer, the wretched maniacs 
sink into drivelling idiocy, und in this state are restored to their friends, 
unless death earlier release them from the inhumanity of man. In this 
Asylum none recover. Dr. Paulding, American Vissionary, on the 
Diseases and Practice of Ved cine in De ascus. Bosion Med. and 


ure. J 1, March 3, 1852. 


Judge St : ra Lu c Asylum.—In a letter to Mrs. Story, 
lated Washington, February 5, 1814, he says: ‘I had great pleasure 
in visiting the Philadelphia Lunatic Hospital, which on the whole is 
rather superior to that in New-York. You have read of the mad 
philosopher in the Man of Feeling. I saw a perfect image of him in 
this institution, ina Mr. N : , formerly of the Island of Nevis. 


He wa 1 sentleman ot reat respec tabilitv and considerable learning. 


hi 
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I went into his apartment, was introduced to him, and received with 
great politeness. He was sitting at his table, with a woolen cap on, and 
various paints in oyster shells betore him, which he was busily engaged 
in using on some geographical and astronomical charts. He was pleased 
to show me several of his drawings of imaginary as well as of real cre- 
ations of this and of the invisible world. He reasoned well as to the 
objects and ideas on which he was engaged, but was utterly incompre- 
hensible in his strange associations. He talked a great deal about the 
divine father and mother, and on one of his paintings, a man showed me 
the divine mother drawn on a strange chariot drawn by two horses. He 
assured me that she was not drawn by any application of harness or 
tackle, but by the impulse of ‘divine sympathy.” He said that Galileo 
and Copernicus were not only erroneous in their theories of the world, 
but very bad men, and that Ptolemy was erroneous, but in his opinion, 

vas otherwise a good man. He showed me a great m ny painted maps 
of chaos and divine regions, which with great good nature, he explained, 
and on my taking leave, seemed highly gratified by my visit. Such is 
man! So thin is the partition that divides reason from insanity, and 
splendid imaginations from dull realities.—Life by his son, William W. 


Story, vol. 1. 


We cheerfully insert the following in relation to the ‘“* Review of the 
Trial of Capt. John Windsor,” published in the January Number of 
the present year : 

In a letter recently received from the Hon. A. P. Robinson, of Dela- 
ware, in reference to the course pursued by His Excellency Governor 
Ross, in the case of Capt. Windsor, he states that he was well convinced 
from the testimony, and assured by the opinions given by the several 
medical gentlemen as to the responsibility of W. at the commission of 
the deed of murder, that he was not a proper person on whom the pen- 
yet the constitution and laws of the 


alty of the law should be inflicted ; 


State provided only for an uncond-tional pardon or a respite from time 


to time, which latter course he adopted, and recommended the subject 
to the Legislature. At the last session of that dy a Provision Was en- 
orafted in the revised code authorizing the Governor to grant a full par- 


don in such cases upon the condition that the convict shall immediately 
be sent to an Asylum for the insane. ‘This goes into effect after the 
publication of the code in October 1852. The Governor has again res- 
pited W. until the 17th of October, after which he will be placed in an 


Asylum. He further states that Windsor retains his delusions in all 


their vividness. 
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fremarks on the plea of Insanity and on the Vanagement of Cirimanal 


i 


Lunatics.—By William Wood, M. D., London: 1851. 


We can on y briefiy call attention to this well written essay On @ very 
difficult and important question. The author denounces the current 

liczl mania of pronouncing every atrocious criminal insane and the 
common judicial mania of testing insanity and responsibility for crime 
merely by the existence of a capacity to distinguish right from wrong. 
He suggests that a “Stare AsyLum” should be founded for the recep- 
tion of those convicts who are unappropriately called Criminal Lunatics. 
He proposes also that a power should exist to confine inveterate drunk- 
ards, and we would add to this class, inveterate opium-eaters. Reckless 
expenditure and waste, with misery, disgrace and destruction of health, 
are to be regarded as necessary results of the abuse of alcoholic liquors 
and opium. There might be some difficulty in drawing a line, as there 
is every shade in tippling and opium eating ; but the safest test would be 
the degree of interference with the conduct and ordinary duties of the 
individual produced by a perseverance in such pernicious practices. 


In another number of the same Journal, (November 12, 1851,) it is 
stated that Lord Shaftesbury, as Chairman of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy, intends to bring this subject before the House of Lords, at an 
early part of the next Session. As this matter is assuming some interest 
even in this country, we subjoin a further extract from another English 
Writer. 

VOL. IX. NO. l. M 


1 the London Medical Gazette. ) 


90 Journal of Insanity. 


Dr. Boyd, of the Somerset Asylum, w } 


10 has written on thi 
justly observes, that a difference ought to be made between an Asyly 
and a Prison and adduces the followin 0 t reasons for an immediat 
change 

‘In the second place, allowing criminal lunatics th ime amount « 
liberty which is considered requisite for the comtort and successful tr 
ment of the other pat s, affords the former many opportunities o 

effecting their escape ; thus leaving society opon to violence and wrong 
at the hands of incividuals, who are quite aware of the fact of having a 
plea to shield thein from the penalties attached to crime. The Com 

missioners oi Lun icy have broug it this subject un ler the consideratio1 

of the Home Secretary, and from their fifi 


itth report, it appears that there 
were 304 crimnmal lunatics in confinement, last year, one of whom con 
trived to escape no less than six times from a licensed houss 


In the third pla 


lace, there are instances on record of criminals, whe 
have either escaped th inds of justice by feigning insanity, or been 
acquitted of crime on tl 


ground of insanity, who have frequently ap 
peared in full mental vigor, and finding themselves imprisoned for an in 
definite period, become desperate and induced to exert all their energies 
in creating disaffection in the minds of the other patients and materially 


interfering with the successful treatment of these and with good ordet 
in the Asylum.” 


The force of these object 


ions to the present loose system of associa 
ting criminal lunatics of every degree, with those who have committed 


no crime, is so obvious that we do not think the proposed measure can 
meet with serious opposition. 


Votes 


on Lunatic Asyl in Grerma y and oth parts of Europe 

By W. F. Cummine, M. D. London: 1852. 

[From the London Jonrnal of Medicine, March 1852. ] 

The author, to use his own words, * having for a long time intereste: 

countries both in Europe anc 


himself in the subject of insanity, and visited the asylums of many 


the East, was desirous of becoming ac 
quainted with the Institutions of Germany, and of seeing if the me 
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taphysical character of the people manifested itself in peculiar forms 
of derangement, or in peculiar methods of cure.’ The valuable pam 


phiet now betore us owes its origin to this circumstance 


Dr. Cumming states that physical restraint is still much used in the 


best continental asylums, and that 1 ceneral arrangement, the asylums 
ot 1 s cou \ re su yr in most respect to those of other lands. 
Reg } 
| iW Ove croy 
\ were rit l Ol Wout en 
i ed | was not a 
es i \ 1 jooked more e a Uhinese pun 
men asking Dr. 
ie h L | i i on ot learnip 
that the mod f t yparatus had been bro wht by Dr. Jacobi from 
England, mar years ago, and that they had always retained the name 
{ * English chairs ! trust that no such instrument of durance is to be 
ound in k.ngland if esen Ly 
There is one ) ( ith Cul ing insists Which we think of 
reat importance ; namely, t! ‘cent necessity of increasing the num 
ber of resident medical men in attendance upon the inmates of our Aas\ 
ims. No general or routine system can be applied to all, with a hope 
of cure: and it is recovery, not mere subordination, which ought toe be 


uimed at. While Hanwell (says Dr. Cumming) with its 1000 Lunaties, 


has only two physicians resident in the Asylum, Sieburg with its 200 
patients, has four medical officers: and Sonnenstein and Leibus, con 


taining respectively 240 and 146 lunatics, have each three physicians 
It is impossible that any one man can render himselt so thoroughyy con 


versant with the mental condition of 500 patients, so as to be able ade- 


quately to direct their physical treatment. We commend this little work 
to our readers. It is elegantly and forcibly written and contains much in 


and practicaliv usetul information Lond Journal of Medi 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, &e, 


Received in exchange from Mr. H. Bossange, Paris ;— 


Journal de Medicine et de Chirurgie Pratiques. Oct., Nov. and Dec., 
1851; Jan., Feb., and March, 1852. 


7 


Annales Medico-Psychologiques. July and October, 1851; and January 
1852. 

Journal des Connaisances Medico-Chirurgicales. Nos. 18 to 24 inclu 
sive, being from September 15, to December 31, 1851, and Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. of 1852. 

Gazette Medicale de Paris. Nos. 39 to 52 inclusive, from Sept. 27 to 
Dec. 31, 1851. 

Gazette des Hospitaux, (La Lancette Francaise) from Dec. 18, 1851, 
to March 13, 1852, inclusive. 

Revue Medicale. From Sept 16, 1851, to Feb. 29, 1852, inclusive. 


Bi-monthly. 


Of the foreign Journals, particularly devoted to the subject of Insanity, 
we receive, but at very irregular intervals, one published in France, and 
the other in England. We suppose that an analysis of the principal 


contents of each may be of some interest to our readers. 


Annaues Mepico-PsycHoLoGiqvueEs, a Journal intended to collect all 
writings on Insanity and Nervous Diseases, and on Legal Medicine 
as it relates to the Insane. Edited by Drs. Baillarger, Brierre de 
Boismont, and Cerise. Aided by numerous contributors. January 
1852. 

Remarks on the Haman Understanding, induced by the publication of the work 

entitled “Analysis of the Human Understanding, by Dr. Voisin.’ By Dr 


Carriere 
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Considerations on the proposed rebuilding of the Public Lunatic Asylum of 
L’Isere, at Saint-Robert, near Grenoble, by Dr. Evrat, Medical Director 
(with engraved plans. ) 

Researches on some deformities of the head, observed in the Department of 
Deux Sevres. By Dr Luuier, Chiet Physician to the Asylum at Niort 

On hallucinations appearing during the progress of Typhoid Fever. By Dr 
Thore, jun. 

Observations on Hy pochondriasis. By Dr. Durand—Farde 

Circular of M. Souef, Procureur-general of the Court of Appeals at Colmar on 
the seclusion of the insane. The remainder of the number is occupied with 


veviews and Selections trom vari JUS JuUrDais and miscellaneous notices 


Tre JourNnAL oF MEDICINE and Mental Pathology. 
Edited by Forbes Winslow, M. D. No. 17, January, 1852. 


The Wear and Tear of Literary Life, or the last days of Robert Southey 


On the structure and functions of Nervous Tissue 


German Psychological Literature. 
The Pathology of Sle er 


History of Mental Philosophy (Review of Blakey’s Work on that subject.) 

The Plea of insanity in Criminal cases, 

Additional Notes on Provi il Asylums for the Insane in France, with a brie f 
notice of the Lustitution at Illenau, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. By John 
Webster, M. D. 

On the Physiology and Pathology of the Brain. By Joseph Labor, M. D 

On the Prevention of Crime. By M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham.— 
(Being an address to the Grand Jury.) 


Private Asylums. 


2emarks on the Plea of Insanity, and on the Management of Criminal 
Lunatics. By Wixtitiam Woop, M. D. London: 1851. From 
the Author. 

Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, April, May, and June. 

Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal, April, May, and June. 

Nelson’s Northern Lancet, April, May, and June. 

American Phrenological Journal, April, May, and June 

Water Cure, April, May, and June. 

New-Jersey Medical Reporter, April, May, and June. 
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Western Literary Messenger, April, May, and June 

Literary World, regularly. 

Transylvania Medical Journal, April, May, and June. 

Southern Literary Messenger, April, May, and June. 

Western Medico-Chirurg. Journal, Mareh, April, and May. 

Worcester Medical and Sur il Journal, April, VI y, al d June. 

St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, March, April, and May. 

Medical News and L \p Vlav. and J 

New-Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, February, March, A 
and May. 

American Journal of Pha: y, Api 

Missionary Herald, April, May, and June. 

American Journal of Medical Science, Apri 

Charleston Medical Journal and Review, May 

Stethoscope, April, May, and June. 

Livingston’s Law Magazine, not received. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. regularls 

Medical Examiner, April, May, and June 

Christian Union, April, May, and June. 

Prisoner’s Friend, April, May, and June. 

Scalpel, May. 

North- Western Medical and Surgical Journal, May. 

Nashville Journal of Medicine, March, April, and May. 

New-York Journal of Medicine, May. 

Dublin Medical Press, regularly. 

Buffalo Medical Journal, April, May, and June. 

New-Hampshire Medical Journal, April, May, and June. 

Y Cenhadwr Americanaidd, April, Ma 

Harper’s Magazine, April, May, and Jun 

Sartain’s Magazine, April, May, and June. 

Godey’s Ladies Book, April, May, and Jun 

Graham’s Magazine, April, May, and June. 

Littell’s Living Age, regularly. 

Forester’s Boy s’ and Girls’ Magazine, April, May, and June 

Youths’ Cabinet, April, May, and June 

Merry’s Museum, not received. 

Canada Medical Journal, 2 Nos. 

The Student, April, May, and June. 

Home Missionary, April, May, and June. 

Foreign Missionary, April, May, and June. 


The Ark and Odd Fellow’s Magazine, not received 
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American Journal of Dental Science, April. 

North American Miscell! ny, A pril, May, and June. 

Nordamerikanischer Monatsbericht, April, May, and June 

Democratic Review, April, May, and June. 

Whig Review, April, May, and June. 

Mother’s Magazine, April, May, and June. 

Religious Magazine, April, May, and June. 

(Qu rte rly sumin ry of the Transactions of the Colle ve 
of Philadelphia, April. 

Methodist Quarterly Review, April. 

British and Foreign Med-Chirurg. Review, April 

New-York Medical Times, April, May. and June. 

New-York M il Gazette, April, May, and June. 

Christian Instructor, April, May, and June. 

The Temple, April, May, and June. 

Bulletin L’ Academie Nationale de Medecine, Pari 

Revue Medicale, Paris. 

Journal Des Connaissances Chirurgicales, Paris 

Gazette Medicale, Paris. 

Gazette Des Hospitaux, Paris. 

Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

Winslow’s Journal. 

Western Lancet, April, May, and June. 

Eclectic Journal of Medicine, June. 

Cultivator, Albany. 

Saturday Gazette, Philadelphia. 

Evening Post, New-York. 

Genesee Farmer, Rochester 

Daily Sun, New Y ork 

Daily Gazette, Utica 

Daily Herald, Uti 

Daily Observer, Utica 

Daily Telegraph, Utica 

Semi-Weelly Atlas, Albany 

Dutchman, New-York. 

Olive Branch, Boston. 

Weekly Times, Hartford 

Tri- Weekly Republic, Washington 

Daily Evening Transcript, Boston 

Rural New- Yorker, Rochester 


of Physicians 
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Chronicie, Lewisburgh, P 
Saturday Evening Post, Philade'phia. 
; Banner of the Union, Philadelphia. 


Me Makin’s Model and Courier, Philadelphia. 
Star Spangled Banner, Boston. 
Daily Volksfreund, Cincinnati. 
Farmer ana Mech New-York 
Evening Mirror, New-) 

Day Book, New-York. 

Spectator, New-York. 

Observer, New-York. 

Weekly Times, New-York. 
Weekly T) pune, ew- York. 
Our Country, Boston. 

Waverly M zine, Boston. 


Ladies Keepsake, New-York. 


Ladies Wre , New-York. 
To-day, Bost 
Monthly Jubilee, Pl le'phia. 
Music il W or l, Ne w- Ork. 
Rhode Island Educational Magazine, Providence | 


East Tennessee Record of Medicine and Surgery 
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